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GAME RIFLES 


: “Modern Arms for Your Big 
Game Hunting Tris 
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ue ET your rifle dope. from the old stagers who use 
Il 

Uc their rifles month i in, month out—and what you 
uc hear nowadays will be mostly Remington UMC. 

ny Each “ open season the prestige of Remington UMC High 
OF Power Rifles reaches a new high mark. 

uo Here are the Modern Arms used by seasoned sportsmen today: 

uc Remington UMC High Power Autoloading Rifle—Five shots, simply press 
Ny trigger for each shot; solid breech; hammerless, positive safety devices; 
ue take-down, simple and easy without tools. 

Uc Remington UMC High Power Slide Action Refeater—Six shots; solid breech ; 
uc hammerless : magazine ensuring compactness, balance and absolute safety. 
Tee Ask where to get the best guns, ammunition, sporting equipment in any 
Ue town or city today, and sportsmen will direct you to the dealer that features 
Uc these rifles—the Red Bal] Mark of Remington UMC ona store is the Sign 
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of Sportsmen's Headquarters everywhere. 


Clean and oi! your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
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THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woblworth Building, New York 
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Awarded (Gold) Medal of Honor P.P.LE. 
LOUIS RHEAD’S LOUIS RHEAD’S New Artifical Nature Lures 


American Nature Lures eo 


VN 


We Are Sole Authorized Makers of These 10 Patterns each for 

April, May, June and July Angling and three Patterns of the popu- Trout Minnows 

ts Shad Flies. Price of all patterns $2.00 per dozen Bass Minnows, 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 

“PEERLESS” Special, 91/4 feet 

“NONPAREIL” Special, 9/4 feet with 2 agates 


“HL, LEONARD” Special, 914 fect with 9 ngntes Bait Casting Tackle 


Bass Minnows, 


“INTRINSIC” LINES FOR WET _ DRY FLY SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
omicunn sis — ‘ The New Short Butt, long tip type, $1.40 to $30.00 each 
SIZE E. (fer Medion Rode) 5 4.50 cach LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS, 


ALBION WADERS—The Only Perfect Waders $1.40 to $32.00 each 
Wading Stockings, stocking feet i HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING LINES, 


Light Weight Stockings, stocking feet i 83c. to $1.88 per 50-yard Spool 
Wading Pants, stocking feet i 
Light Weight Wading Pants, stocking feet te ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 


Our SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full list. of above, also many other special goods, and COLOR 
PLATES of Regular Wet and Dry Trout Flies and Salmon Flies. Copy will be mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON fitiit Tachi Exclesively - All Grade 


[ESTABLISHED 1822] 





a ee Tue CEEBRATED B/ Ocean REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 


TXeC 
‘TRADE maRK. 


THOMAS {J.j CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer ing — 


IFINE FISHING TACKLE — 
and SP ORTING GOODS Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8,89; Mar. 21, ’11. 


Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 


28 JOHN: STREET Reel Making 


[ {Comerf#NessaliStreeur == | NEW YORK haa. 





Do you like FOREST AND STREAM well enough to vote for it? You can do so by mentioning its name in answering advertisements. 
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HE ringing spiral of the olive-back and the 
mellow whistle of the white-throat greeted 
us as our train pulled up at Escalana at 
dawn-break of a morning in June. And as we 
assembled and tumped our scattered packs, close 
to our ears sounded the gleeful purr of another 
greeting, more cordial if less disin- 
terested, from the fairy surgeon of 
the bush, our old friend and enemy, 

Sir Muskity. We felt at home again 
and welcome. We had come up via 
Quebec to La Tuque where we out- 
fitted, thence to Parent on the local, 
and from there to Escalana on the 
twice-a-week avant-courier of civil- 
ized life, technically known as the 
“mixed.” Escalana may to-morrow 
be an adult village or an adolescent 
town; to-day it is a platform and an 
Indian trading store, on the newest 
section of the National Transconti- 
nental Railway just 284 miles north- 
west of Quebec City and 290 miles 
east of Cochrane. Neither my guide, 
Paul Mercier—and one would have 
to go far to find a more congenial 
camp-mate or a better man in the 
bush—nor myself had been over any 
of the country that lay to the north 
of us, but with a compass and the 

very accurate though small-scale 
maps issued by the Commission du 

Negime des Eaux Courantes de Que- 
bec the route was easy to follow. 
The first ninety-five or hundred 
miles of it lay through the cluster 
of big lakes that form the head- 
waters of the St. Maurice River near 
the Hudson Bay divide at an altitude 
of about 1,300 feet above sea level; 
the last sixty-five miles carried us 
down the river proper through alternating dead- 
water and very fast current or rapids. 

The country is par excellence a cruising one. 
Portages few and far between, and rarely over 
a quarter mile in length; day-long stretches of 
unbroken. paddling over lakes varying from 


The Tumbling, Roaring Rapids of the Picturesque St 


By John M. Cooper. 


about five to twenty miles long by two to five 
miles wide; swift currents calling for only a 
little care in the eddies; numerous deep rapids 
many of which can be run—what more could 
be wished for? 
Much of the country is low, but from almost 





any point you can see in the distance the ame- 
thyst-veiled hills, while often their massive 
Laurentian slopes, carpeted with delicate emer- 
ald and studded with deep olive patches of 
spruce and pine, heave up sheer from the sepia 
water-depths three to six hundred feet against 





. Maurice. 


the flanks of the cloud-flecked sky. We were 
north of the red and white pine belt, but the 
territory we cruised through is heavily gar- 
mented from the topmost ridges down’ to ‘the 
water edge in canoe birch and aspen and spruce 
and Banksian pine, with here and there a clump 
of -tamarack,- and farthet"d6wn the 
river balsam fir and maple? Mile 
after mile of unending~virgin forest, 
untouched as yet by the lumberman’s 
axe and saw. The wounds of a fire 
that ravaged the region half a cen- 
tury ago have now quite healed, and 
only now and then at long intervals 
a bit of recent brule breaks in upon 
the symphony in green. If we may 
judge from: our short two week’s 
reconnaissance, game is 'ndt very 
abundant. There are probably no 
deer or caribou, and we saw only one 
moose. Moose are reported in great 
numbers in the La Tuque district, a 
hundred and fifty miles farther down 
the river. Only once too did we hear 
a drummer—whether a spruce or 
ruffed grouse we could not tell. Of 
feathered fauna we identified somé 
thirty or thirty-five species, prob- 
ably all nesting. The more common 
were the herring gull, black duck, 
one of the mergansers, spotted, sand- 
piper, great horned owl, northern 
flicker, yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
nighthawk, olive-sided and least fly- 
catchers, Canada jay, northern raven, 
white-throated and song sparrows, 
red-eyed vireo, tree swallow, yellow, 
myrtle and black-throated green war- 
blers, water-thrush, redstart, winter 
wren, olive-backed and hermit 
thrushes. Loons and great blue 
herons were uncommon, and the, Nashvjlle. war- 
bler I heard only once. ess 

We were out. for ,the. cruising;rather>than for 
the fishing, but the little trolling we did, netted 
us plenty of pike and once a gore. Weyplayed 
most of the rapids, but without a strike. Trout 
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are, however, probably to be 
found in some of the lakes and 
streams off the larger waters. 
For the benefit of those who 
have any morbid interest in the 
painful subject of man-eating in- 
sects, we may say that the beasts 
were not as bad as we had ex- 
pected nor as vicious as we had 
met on most other Canadian 
cruises, but withal were discreet- 
ly plentiful. One sleepy morn- 
ing we counted a rough thou- 
sand mosquitoes silhouetted on 
our net against a dripping leaden 
sky—but this was happily excep- 
tional. The St. Maurice open 
season for mosquitoes and black 
flies does not end, I was told, 
until September. With the ex- 
ception of the two Hudson Bay 
Company Posts, one at Lake 
Obidjuan and the other now 
abandoned at Lake Kikendatch, 
there are no clearings through- 


ited except by the nomadic Tetes 
de Boule Indians, an Algonquin 
tribe closely related to the Montagnais and Ojib- 
wa. We met them at various points, and in 
numbers at Obidjuan Post, whither they had come 
to trade their furs for flour, pork, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, clothing, etc. In the late summer or 
early fall they will scatter again to their trapping 
grounds. . 

Although dressed as the white man and using 
the white man’s artifices—one of them was 
smoking a calabash!—they live almost the same 
life their fathers lived in pre-Champlain days. 
The band we met do not, with rare exceptions, 
speak any tongue but their own, although they 
can read and write. They have no farms or 
cattle, not even the familiar potato patch, and 
until the last year or two had no shelter but 
their tents. Recently they have acquired a small 
reservation fronting on Lake Obidjuan and a 
few have put up substantial log shacks. Soon 
too a mission chapel now being built by Brother 
Lepointe of the Oblates will crown the little 
bluff on which the village is perched. At the 
time of our visit, the missionary, Father Guin- 
ard, was away looking after the spiritual needs 
of some of his flock at Lake Waswanipi about 
150 miles by canoe to the northwest. 

These natives appeared to be a kindly and 
good-natured people. They are said to be lazy— 
but would the most strenuous among us be over- 
enthusiastic about paddling and_portaging 
twenty-foot canvas canoes forty-five miles in a 
day, as we saw the Tetes de Boule doing and 
as they are wont to do often? Their nomadic 
winter life is a hard one, and many of the weak- 
er succumb. The white plague too takes a heavy 
toll; one victim, a young girl, died while we 
were at Obidjuan camp. Day and night until 
her burial, some of her people watched by the 
side of the shrouded body, singing unceasingly 
their death hymns, now in a low murmur scarce- 
ly audible at the door of the cabin and again 
at eventide in a fuller chant that could be heard 
throughout the village. 

At one of our camping sites, one evidently 
much frequented by the Indians, we found not 
hidden but in the open a platform about five 
feet high, made of four uprights and some 
cross-sticks, and on it were snowshoes and 
woolen clothing loosely covered with a strip of 
bark and lashed with a light thong. These val- 
ued possessions had been cached in the spring; 
their owners would not return for them until 
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Scenes of Local Family Life Along the New Transcontinental. 


the fall; perhaps a hundred Indians would camp 
there meanwhile, but the cache is as safe as if 
it were in a bank vault. Such is the common 
custom among the hunting tribes. Diogenes 
would not need his lamp at Obidjuan, and per- 
haps we who have progressed much since the 
days of good King Alfred when our ancestors 
could safely hang their gold Walthams on high- 
way cherry trees might have something yet to 
learn from these backward children of the 
northern woods. 

The Indians’ dogs are unfortunately as pug- 
nacious and thievish as their liege lords are 
peaceable and honest. Gaunt and hungry-eyed 








‘ 


they sit on their haunches in a 
circle around you at mealtime, 
envying you every mouthful of 
your mouldy bread and greasy 
bacon, and hoping with a pa- 
tience wotrhy of a better cause 
that in a moment of distraction 
you may relax your vigilant 
guard over the spread-out eat- 
ables. One unprincipled scoun- 
drel actually purloined under 
cover of darkness our pails and 
frying pan. But if they are 
adepts at watchful waiting, they 
are not too proud to fight. A 
slight unpleasantness or an old 
grudge in the canine colony 
comes to a head on the average 
about once every two hours, 
night time not excepted. The 
air is rent with a din of yelps 
and barks, small dogs and big 
dogs scurry to the scene from 
four points of the compass, ana 
there ensues a general melee— 
only to be ended ignominously 
by a skilfully aimed stick or 
stone from one of the tents. 

One of the dogs, a little fox-like black fellow, 
took quite a fancy to us—or was it to our grub- 
pack? By starlight he kept guard over his new- 
found friends and curled up in the warm ashes 
of their fireplace. Mild-mannered, courteous 
and unobtrusive, thankful but never fawning, 
he was one of nature’s Chesterfields—albeit 
patently not of aristocratic lineage. As at last 
our hour for parting came, his low tremulous 
whines told ot his sorrow, and as we got well 
down the lake he was still on the shore looking 
wistfully at his vanishing friends—and their 
bulging brown grub-pack. 

Much of this cruising paradise is destined soon 
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Map indicating route—Within a hundred miles of this spot more canoeing rivers 
have their source than on any other portion of the continent—They include 
the St. Maurice, the Ottawa, the Gatineau, the Lievre, the Mistassini, not 
counting others over the Height of Land, flowing to Hudson's Bay. 
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Indian Boys at Obidjuan. 


to disappear beneath the water. At La Loutre 
rapids the government is building a great dam 
to harness the “white coal” that runs the mills 
on the lower St. Maurice. By 1918 where now 
are clustered lakes linked by silver rapids will 
be an inland sea with unnumbered crooked 
arms. The clean-wooded lake and river shores 
will be fringed with unsightly deadwood, and 
the rapids will be no more. 

The N. T. R. has given; the N._T. R. has 
taken away; blessed be the N. T. R. that has 
opened up some thousand other cruising -para- 
dises. 


DATA FOR HEADWATERS OF ST. MAURICE 
RIVER, QUEBEC. 

The following data, made up of notes taken 

during the trip, may be of assistance to sports- 

men who contemplate making a similar journey: 


Guides: Very difficult to procure at La Tuque, 
the nearest town of any size—3,000-4,000 inhabi- 
tants—few if any of residents have been over 
ground, nor had my guide, Paul Mercier of 
La Tuque. Perhaps Mr. Alphide Tremblay, of 
La Tuque, or Midlige and Edwardson, of Escal- 
ana, would furnish guides and canoes if applied 
to in advance. 

Canoes: Found none for rent in La Tuque 
and only one for sale. 

Provisions, etc.: Easily obtainable in La 
Tuque, and there are small stores at Escalana 
and Manouan; but tents, dunnage, bags and 
blankets had better be brought along. 

Maps: The only available ones are those 
gotten up by the Commission du Regime des 
Eaux Courantes de Quebec in connection with 
the La Loutre dam project. On small scale, but 
very accurate and show distances, portages, 
rapids, elevations; with compass can be easily 
followed. 

Railroad: Take National Transcontinental 
(consult “Canadian Gov’t Rys.” folder) via 
Quebec or Cochrane to Escalana (called “Osca- 
lanea” by Ry. time-table). Start cam be made 
instead at Manouan, but that would mean up- 
stream paddling. Through train Quebec to 
Cochrane has been running since middle June; 
Quebec to Escalana in 12% hours? 3 days a 
week, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Canoe route: Describes a rough semi-circle 
north of steel, beginning at Escalana and end- 
ing at Manouan; total distance 165 miles. Num- 
berless side trips could be taken. First 100 
miles through following lakes, varying from 5 
to 2a miles long and on an average 2 to 4 





An Indian of a Different Tribe. 


miles wide, all at nearly the same elevation above 
sea level, namely about 1,300 feet, and connected 
by short bits of stream or rapid, with portages 
never over a quarter mile: Escalana, Grand 
Lac du Sud, Lac du Nord, Obidjuan, Onigamis, 
Aux Sables, Traverse or Asewawasenan, Cou- 





The Long Summer Days in Northern Canada. 


tidiwasten; short cut if desired from Onigamis 
to Traverse via Lac a la Perchaude. Last 65 
miles down St. Maurice River proper; as far 
as La Loutre dam, no rapids, mostly dead water 
or slight current; below dam are following 


Indian Lads of the-Tete Boule Nation. 


rapids, none safe to run: La Loutre, portage R; 
Cypres, Bouleau, La Montagne, portages L; 
Petit Rocher, Wendigo, portages R; Chaudiere, 
portage L; Chaudiere portage about half mile, 
others average about quarter mile; watch bad 
draw above some of rapids, especially Chaudiere ; 
about halfway between Chaudiere and Manouan 
is Nine-mile Rapid—can be easily run—and 
several miles of swift current, not dangerous 
if you watch the eddies well. 

Topography: Country is well east of the 
clay belt. Rolling ground; hills never over 
500-600 feet high. 

Trees: Heavily wooded throughout, chiefly 
with canoe birch, aspen, Banksian or Jack pine, 
spruce; no red or white pine; a few tamarack, 
and down river some balsam fir and maple. 
Much of country badly burnt about fifty years 
ago; very little recent brule. Timber has never 
been cut at al‘ along route, but some pulpwood 
has been taken from eastern section back “in 
country. 

Fish: No strikes in any of rapids we tried. 
Trolling: pike and dore; former abundant; wire 
leader for troll advisable. Trout to be found 
perhaps in some of smaller waters off main 
route, as is case around La Tuque. 

Game: Caribou and deer: none apparently. 
Moose: only one seen, and tracks seen only once 
or twice: Grouse: only one drummer heard, 
that on river. Moose reported by best and. dis- 
interested authorities to be abundant around La 
Tuque and Vermilion River. 

Mosquitoes and black flies: Not so bad on 
lakes; quite bad at some points on river; active 
from May to September. 

Inhabitants: None but Indians of Tetes de 
Boule tribe—related closely to Montagnais and 
eastern Ojibwa—chiefly at Obidjuan Lake where 
there is a newly-acquired reservation and a 
Hudson Bay Co. post, factor Mr. Chas. Mac- 
kenzie. The Obidjuan Tetes de Boule do not, 
with rare exceptions, speak French or English 
at all. 

La Loutre dam: About 45 miles up river 
from Manouan, and a little above La Loutre 
rapids; when finished will raise water level 37 
feet at dam site, and will drown shores and 
low country as far back as Escalana Lake; an 
enormous project, to be finished in 1918; con- 
struction company, superintendent, Mr. _J. J. 
McCarthy, runs steamer and launches from 
Manouan to Chaudiere and railway from Chau- 
diere to La Loutre, and has telephone from 
Manouan to La Loutre. 
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(Drawing for Forest‘and Stream by C. H. Lockwood] 


The Moose Had Emerged from the Heavy Timbers Between Us and the Lake. 


PARDNER JACK’S. SOFT SPOT 


SENTIMENT MIXED WITH.GOOD, COMMON 
SENSE PRESERVED THE. LORDLY MOOSE 


By Charles H. Lockwood. 


E were located in northeastern Cook 
county, Minnesota, about ten miles back 
from the shore of the great Gitchee Gu- 
mee. One day in November we packed our 
cruising outfits preparatory to a hike back into 
the wilder regions, where the sounds and smells 
of camp life had not disturbed the wild animals 
and where we could see Nature at her best. 
Let me add that at the time of our visit to 
this lake it was little known on geographical 
papers, much less had it ever been honored by 
a name; yet it was certainly a most beautiful 
body of cold, clear water where later we found 
excellent fishing and game about its shores in 
abundance. But the first thing that attracted 
our attention as we looked out over the waters 
were the humerous little islands nestled here 
and there through the lake. Thus, in the ab- 
sence of a better name, we called it Island Lake. 
We were looking for a-place where we could 
get in touch with the things of Nature in their 
original state, and here we found it, evidently 
just as God had made it, without much touch- 
ing up. Moose tracks were visible everywhere 
and around the shore line a deep runway showed 
the marks of years of travel by moose and deer 
and other wild animals. 


Early morning found us back among the _ 


higher. hills some distance from the lake shore. 
From a rocky hill top we sighted our first 
moose. He was wending his way down to water 
and in the dimness of early morn he looked no 
larger than a black speck. The dot continued 
to grow in size, as it drew near, until Pardner’s 
far-seeing eyes pronounced it a bull. The moose 
had emerged from the heavy timber between 
us and the lake and would no doubt return 
there after his drink.. We-were at a. distance-of 
a possible six hundred! yards and after a whis- 
pered conversation we decided (the wind being 
in our favor) to approach nearer. 

Our objective point of observation was an- 
other hilltop some three hundred yards closer. 
Imagine our surprise on reaching this place. to 
see the moose standing on a high shelf of rock 
with’ the big pines looming up directly behind 
him. Whether he had become suspicious or not 
was problematical, but we conjectured a few 
steps might easily take him out of sight. 

“It’s now ot never,” I whispered to Pardner 
(who, by the way, carried our only big game 
rifle,- leaving to me the small-calibered game- 
getter). “It’s now or never,” I reiterated as we 
peered out through the bushes. As I looked I 





turned my eyes for an instant on Pardner’s face. 
Was it imagination that I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a peculiar soft look in his eye? 

His next action belied the thought, however, 
for lying low, he took a deliberate aim. The 
rifle spurted its flame and ball, but I was sur- 
prised to note that the big moose stood as mo- 
tionless as before. Neither the sound of the 
rifle or the closeness of a speeding bullet seemed 
to disturb him. 


Again Pardner repeated this performance and 
again the same results. I was now puzzled con- 
siderably for I knew Pardner was an exception- 
ally good shot, and while the distance was con- 
siderable yet the target certainly was a large one. 

The third shot brought better results; the 
huge bull wheeled and I caught a distinct view 
of a large set of antlers. Like hounds we took 
up the trail. There was no blood in sight but 
the footprints were of such size, thé depth of 
the impressions so great that we had little dif- 
ficulty in following the trail. Ai 

After reaching the thicker woods the bull 
soon slowed down to a walk and we felt that 
he little suspected the presence of man. Per- 
haps in all his life he had never had any dealing 
with the two-legged bipeds and their shot-sling- 
ing smoke poles. 

Down into the soft, oozy depths of a spruce 
forest he led us, where yielding, spongy moss 
more completely silenced our foot falls. Here 
we crossed a tiny stream that seeped away 
through underlayers of decaying mosses. Here 
also a pungent odor of cedars and withering 
leaves was noticeable; then up a steep hillslope 
among the birches intermingled with thickets 
of balsam and pine. Now the tracks began to 
wander and we surmised he was looking for a 
place to lie down. The wind continued to be in 
our favor and we crept forward with the utmost 
stealth. : 

Finally, just as we were passing through an 
exceptionally thick tangle we again started Mr. 
Moose and this time there was no mistaking his 
fright. He had caught his first smell of man, 
but one sniff was enough.. We were within 
plain sight of him as he leaped from his bed 
and went crashing at full speed down hill. 

As he wheeled I caught a view of his antlers 
and in that same instant I heard the report of 
Pardner’s rifle. . 

The big bull had adroitly sprung behind some 
green balsams, barring further shooting. As he 
crashed away I could distinctly hear the tattoo 
of his antfers on the bushes. Each moment I 
expected to hear a dull thud, as of a heavy body 
falling to earth; but in this I was disappointed. 
The sounds faded away and I turned to where 
Pardner Jack stood leaning upon his rifle. 
Searching that mask-like face I thought I again 
noticed a soft expression in his usually cold 
gray eyes; but as we silently searched for blood 
signs I could not bring myself to utter words 
of criticism. 

“Missed him clean” was Pardner’s only com- 
ment after a short search, but to me his simple 
words, or way of saying them, seemed to carry 
a world of meaning, more like a clarion note of 
triumph than the thought of regret. 

The following day I stood upon the same spot 
alone. There, on a big limb, some thirty feet 
from the ground I finally discovered the tell- 
tale marks of a bullet. I also learned that the 
moose had been first started, by our third shot, 
from a flying splinter off a nearby log. 

Yes! We had killed many deer together, 
Pardner Jack and I, but as Pardner afterwards 
explained, “There was no use killing a huge 
moose and leaving the greater part of his meat 
to rot in the woods.” 
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OCTOBER THE REAL BLACK BASS MONTH 


WHEN THE HEAT.LEAVESTHE WATER THE BASS 


RESUMES HIS .FIGHTING STRENGTH AND WAYS 


CTOBER is the black bass month. At no 
time since the opening of the season have 
their appetites been so keen as now, and 

at no time have they been so lively and in a 
condition to show so_much fight. The doubters 
of the gameness of the small mouth bass have 
only to catch one during this month and their 
whole opinion is changed, and they will admit 
that after all Dr. Henshall was right. “Ounce 
for ounce and pound for pound, the black bass 
is the gamest fish that swims.” 

There are two primary things that tend to 
make the fishing better now than it has been all 
summer. The cool’ waters invigorate them for 
one thing, the same as it does human beings’ upon 
the land, but the chief reason is that they must 
fatten up for the winter’s hibernation, during 
which time they do very little feeding. Just as a 
bear will hunt about in the fall and eat more 
than it requires for actual food, so that there 
may be a layer or two of fat to sustain life dur- 
ing the bleak winter, do bass gorge themselves 
in the latter part of the summer. 

As October advances and the frost is felt the 
minnows are driven away from ‘the very shallow 
water along shore and seek refuge and food 
among the weeds, occasionally venturing into 
even deeper water, but as a rule keeping well 
within the weeds. 

The crawfish feel the frost and begin to bur- 
row into the mud and sand for the winter, and 
are soon gone, except the largest. and hardiest 
fellows whose shells are much to hard for any 
but the very largest of bass to swallow. 

Frogs have all grown too large or else have 
gone into the mud the same as the crawfish. 


These circumstances render the conditions per-- 


fect for the bait caster, and very nearly perfect 
for the still-fisherman and troller as well. The 
bass must have food and plenty of it and will 
take most anything providing it is served in a 
natural way. 

For night fishing at this season the frog has 
proved to be the bait par-excellence, and if it be 
a dark night sometimes they will take every cast. 





Merce 


By Black Bass. 


be it a whole frog or just the leg of one; but so 
frantic are the fish that, as a rule, no more than 
one out of every ten will be brought to boat. 
They will rise to the bait, sometimes even before 
the bait touches the water, give it a yank, which 
pulls the frog from the hook, and be gone be- 
fore the fisherman has a chance to strike or fig- 
ure out just what to do next. 

Such nights do not generally occur except in 
late October when there is a low-hung mist and 
the fish do not seem to be able to distinguish 
between it and the water. When they do occur 
the fisherman has a chance that he may never 
see again, and should he be rigged right and have 
the right bait he might consider himself decidedly 
fortunate. 

A short, heavy rod is the thing needed, one 
about four and a half feet in length and weigh- 
ing from five to eight ounces, preferably of solid 
wood. Theory does not enter into the question 
here, and long slender rods, which theoretically 
give the fish a chance will, in actual practice, be 
absolutely fishless. One must have a rod with 
backbone enough to lift the fish bodily out of 
the water if necessary. This may sound brutal 
and unsportsmanlike, but when one has been 
through such a night the need of a practical rod 
is realized, greatly to the detriment of the slen- 
der bamboo. . It is well to give the fish a chance, 
but foolish to give it all to them, one is fishing 
for fish and not for sentiment. 

A quadruple multiplying reel is necessary; one 
of wide, low barrel and the very best that one 
can afford. A large amount of satisfaction is 
derived from a fine, easy-running reel, and above 
all, a reel that can absolutely be depended upon, 
for one has no time nor opportunity to stop and 
fool with a reel that will not do its work well 
in these dark hours. 

Use a braided silk line fifty yards in length 
and tested to at least twelve pounds, although a 
heavier test will do a little better work, even 
though it only inspires the fisherman with more 
confidence in his tackle. It should be strong 
enough to allow of a rather heavy strike, a strike 


that will effectually hook a big small mouth bass 
in its frantic leap and keep it hooked during the 
continuation of such frantic leaps until it is 
brought to boat. 

On a night like this great care should be taken 
in approaching the shore for any purpose. Cast 
into the expected landing place at least a half 
dozen times before rowing in. Even then one is 
apt to hear a big bass dash out as the boat ap- 
proaches the shallow water. 

On moonlight nights the wooden surface bait 
will do almost as good work as the frog. But 
care must be taken that a shadow does not fall 
on the spot to be fished, a shadow cast by the 
moon will frighten the fish before the bait 
reaches them. The shadow of the boat will not 
bother them particularly, but waving arms will. 

Incidentally cast along the shores where pos- 
sible rather than into and away from them, by 
so doing ten.times more bass ground can be 
covered than by the latter method. 

In day casting most any bait can be used with 
success, some of them, of course, more success- 
fully than others. 

There is a bait made in imitation of crawfish 
that will prove highly successful at this time of 
year, chiefly because the soft shelled crawfish 
have entirély disappeared and the others are fast 
following suit, the fishés’ hunger for them being 
in consequence rather more keen than at other 
times. The scarcer any standard food is at this 


time the more successful an imitation of it is apt 
to be. 
However, 


during these crisp days all the 
















As the Indian Summer Days With Their Golden Glamor Come Again, the Black Bass Deserts the Shallows for Deeper Water. 
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Does This Look as Though the Bass Season Was Over? 


baits will prove their worth at one time or an- 
other, under water and top water plugs, minnows, 
frogs and even heavy spoons will all get fish. 

Try all kinds and depths of water. The fish 
are ranging widely and are apt to be any place, 
sometimes a number being taken in places where 
none have been all summer long. But as a rule 
the old favorite haunts are the best, at the base 
of deeply set stumps, particularly where there 
are roots under water, in which places the bass 
hide in wait for unsuspiciously passing minnows 
and other small fry of all descriptions, and under 
overhanging ledges out of the bright rays of the 
sun. These are the spots the big small mouth 
bass generally occupy. 


If they are not there then find a muddy end 
of the lake where the pickerel weeds grow ‘tall 
and extend far out into the water. 

Very likely the bass have chased schools of 
small fish up into these places, or if not, then 
one can be almost sure of a large mouth bass or 
two, and in the cool waters the large mouth will 
put up a grand fight, particularly if it be a 
four pounder, which is very apt to be the case 
at this season. 

There is a profitable way of taking bass at this 
time that may be used by the non-casters and 
by those who do not care to pull a heavy boat 
around all day trolling. 

The fish particularly dote on a small yellow 
frog if it be found by them in the deep water, 
and if it can be served to them in the proper way 
very likely a good catch of fish will result. 

On a slightly windy day (common enough in 
October) it is often possible to drift with hardly 
a stroke of the oars the whole length of the 
shore, or mayhap directly across the lake trailing 
a frog deep down in the water. A sinker is 
needed which should be attached to the line about 
three feet above the hook. 

If the frog be very small, one of the smallest 
sized keel sinkers will be heavy enough. If it be 
large, lead should be used in proportion so that 
it will float at a good depth, well down on the 
bottom, no matter what the speed of the boat or 
how deep the water. 

A bait casting rod, or at least a short, rather 
stiff one, is the best to use, for the frog being 
at quite a depth it places decided strain on the 
rod, necessitating a heavy strike when the fish 
takes hold. 

Use a leader at least three feet long and a 
sproat hook of a size commensurate with the 
size and strength of the frog. Do not weight 
the frog down with a great hook so that it will 


be unable to move. The more the frog kicks the 
more likely will it look to the fish. 

It is sometimes well to select the entrance to 
some cove and drift directly across it from point 
to point, the fish going in and coming out of it 
can be picked up very handily at times. 

Wherever « high cliff is encountered on shore 
let the boat drift in silently and get the frog well 
down at the base and close in to it. These cliffs 
are the haunts of the big fellows, the ones that 
never seem to be hungry except in the cool fall 
days, but now they will consider a small yellow 
frog a great luxury and pick it up readily enough. 

Crawfish can be used in the same way at this 
season, but they really seem to do better in the 
deep weeds rather than along the rocky shores. 
Incidentally a great many of the weeds will be 
picked up on the hook, but this can not be helped, 
the bad must be taken with the good and if the 
fish be there one must get the bait there also, 
weeds or no weeds. 

Sometimes while casting this method of drift- 
ing with a frog may be employed, thus killing 
two birds with one stone, as it were. The frog 
line may be let out directly over the stern of the 
boat, the rod resting across the seats with the 
tip well down and out of harms way. Quite 
often a bass that refused to take the casting bait 
will be picked up by the trailer. The casting 
bait does not cover the deep water near and 
under the boat, but starts up at a decided angle 
when still quite a distance away and is on or 
near the surface for the last ten feet of its jour- 
ney, and it may be that right down in this deep 
water under the boat there are several fish that 
refuse to rise to the surface. 

In that case they will almost invariably take 
the frog, which comes along after the boat has 
passed. 
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CHAMPION LADY ANGLER 


MRS. BRIMLEY'S UNUSUAL 
CATCH AT NEW RIVER INLET 


Mn 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your “Records of Women Experts,” on 
page 1155 of the September issue, you have 
overlooked a 33-pound channel bass caught by 
Mrs. H. H. Brimley in 1914 and recorded and 
pictured in Forest and Stream for August 20, 
1914. , 

Our club boasts of several women hunters 
and fishermen, and I am enclosing photo of a 
large sting ray caught by Mrs. Brimley at New 
River Inlet on August 23. This fish measured 
forty inches across, forty inches long in the 
body, with a total length of six feet. It pulled 
my sixty-pound scales down flat with about a 
third of the weight still on the porch floor. Some 
onlookers called it a hundred-pound fish, but 
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The Lady and the Tiger—Revised Version 


we finally compromised on eighty pounds, though 
I believe it was heavier than that. It was caught 
on a fifteen-thread “Original Cuttyhunk” line, 
six-foot hickory surf tip and 27-inch hickory 
spring butt. 

When finally beached in the “suds,” it re- 
quired two of us to gaff the fish, its tail and 
dangerous sting making caution a requisite in 
the work. The “sting” when cleaned and dried 


measures exactly six inches, a dangerous weapon. 
H. H. BrrMtey. 


WHO HAS A MAN-EATING SHARK FOR 
SALE? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The Sept. arimal I would say was a Sea Cow. 

J. F. Keprer, Librarian, Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation, Chicago III. 

P. S. Could you tell me where I could buy a 
man-eating shark, alive or mounted? 








An English Expert Making a Long Cast on a Scotch Selesou River—Note the Absence of Drift and Brush. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH ANGLING COMPARED 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS ENJOY GOOD SPORT, 
UNDER WIDELY DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 


BUT 


to praise one method above another but to 

show what may be learned in a casual visit 
and what an American angler can do on a Brit- 
ish stream. Unfortunately business prevented 
the writer from fishing till the tag end of the 
trout season in September, but then, the gray- 
ling season was just in its prime. So I chose the 
midland county of Derbyshire for the rivers 
Wye, Derwent, and the Dove—undoubtedly the 
three best grayling and trout streams in Eng- 
land There is ample reason why the cheeks of 
England’s children are rosy, verdant fields ever 
green, for the rain—“it raineth every day.” not 
showers, but steady down-pours day after day, 
making the rivers always full, if not in flood, so 
that, during my short two weeks’ sport I learned 
the art (new to me) of bait fishing with gentles 
or maggots. 

The gentle is a live bait unknown here, or if 
known, rarely, if ever used, and the main purpose 
of this article is to introduce it, if possible, to 
take the place of the common garden worm so 
universal and popular in our mountain brook 
trout fishing. The name gentle is preferable to 
maggot, and as a bait, should be called gentle. 
In its larval or “creeper” state the gentle grows 
from the egg of the large bluebottle fly and when 
mature (especially if well fed) attains to three- 
quarters ofan inch in length and one-eighth of 
an inch thick at the head. At all stages of growth 
it is perfectly white and if properly hooked, will 
wriggle and kick continuously both in and out 
of the water, and better still, permits of a con- 
siderable amount of casting without being flicked 
off the hook. No matter whether we fish on 
the surface, or with split shot at the bottom, two 
or three gentles on the hook shows a savory and 
lively tit bit which no trout or grayling will ever 
be able to resist successfully. e 


[’ the following remarks it is not my intention 





By Louis Rhead. 


The case in which gentles may be procured is 
a decided advantage over worms. They are per- 
fectly clean and dry, and the breeding of them 
is simplicity itself. The largest and best are fed 
upon raw beef or liver, either of which should 
be placed in a small box of sawdust in the open 
air, if the temperature is warm enough for the 
parent bluebottle to blow its eggs. The young 
creeper soon appears, very small at first, but in 
a short time, by continual feeding, grows big 
enough for use. Care should be taken to keep 
the sawdust and food dry so that no unpleasant 
odors are present, and the handling of the gentles 
more agreeable. We now select from the breed- 
ing-box a goodly supply and place them along 
with plenty of sawdust in a round tin can, the 
cover of which should be perforated for fresh 
air, then with our tackle we start off for the 
river, which, if we find flooded, it will be best 
to fish in quiet eddies at the bottom away from 
swift-running water—in fact, precisely as we fish 
with a worm. In previous articles I have de- 
scribed in detail the art of worm-fishing for 


_ trout, and in gentle-fishing no deviation from that 


method is necessary. All species_of fish swallow 
worms immediately, so they do a gentle, for that 
reason, strike the fish at once it bites. 

I shall now briefly describe the British angler, 
his tackle and his streams. As with us, the great 
majority (in words) scorn live-bait fishing, but 
strangely enough how oft we find these scoffers 
well supplied with gentles, as they innocently re- 
mark, “in case fish fail to rise to the fly.” Most 
British anglers wield a longer and heavier trout 
rod than we do, for what reason I am unable 
to explain, as their fish-are no bigger, nor are 
their streams. They rarely wade, but fish from 
the banks, ten, sometimes. fifteen, feet back from 
the water, more necessary with them than. with 
us because their fish are more shy. Neverthe- 





less, the custom is excellent, when possible, either 
in quiet or rushing water. Where the British 
are in advance of America, is in the use of small, 
fine flies and more delicate leaders. Though I 
neither saw nor heard of any remarkable catches, 
the streams I fished were well stocked, and both 
trout and grayling seemed to be feeding at the 
surface almost all the time. Yet I confess J 
made no great havoc among them, any more 
than did the resident anglers, a thing which could 
hardly be expected from one inexperienced with 
every feature of the weather, fish and water. 
On my own stream I am, by long practice, fa- 
miliar with every lurking place on the river, no 
matter how often trout have been taken there- 
from. The best fishing of the river Wye runs 
down from Chatsworth to Haddon Hall and at 
Rowsley joins with the Derwent, where, thus 
enlarged, it continues on to Matlock and beyond 
about ten miles with considerable flow of water, 
what we should term a little river or large brook.. 
Various clubs and private persons rent or owr 
stretches of water from three to eight miles im 
extent, and the members’ dues are from twenty to 
a hundred dollars per year and made up mostly 
of local residents of the middle class. A few 
hotels sell day tickets to guests for a dollar and 
some of the clubs issue a limited supply of day 
and weekly tickets at the same price or more. 

Here lies the difference between British and 
American fishing; there is practically little or no 
free fishing in England. All waters are .con~ 
trolled by private persons or clubs, so the stranger 
is made to pay according to-what he desires. If 
poor, the angler can get a twelve cent day-ticket 
to fish the plebian canal for common roach, perch 
and other coarse fish. We are guaged by our 
social standing and the cash we-are willing to 
expend in our aspiration for sport while in Eng- 
land, unless, indeed, we have friends or introduc- 
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The Annie Angler Loves to Get Out Into the: Water—Note the Natural Brushy Condition of 
the Stream. 


tory letters, both of which I was fortunate to 
secure. In the rivers before mentioned each 
club or person employs a water bailiff, whose 
chief duties are watching for poachers, and a 
general caretaker of the water, as a side issue he 
also ties flies and, generally speaking, is an ex- 
pert angler. The river Dove and manifold round 
about Dovedale is kept under similar conditions, 
exxcept that it is more difficult and more ex- 
pensive to get fishing, but the fishing is better. 
All these rivers are small, but deep, and they 
run through highly cultivated or grazing lands 
of which the farmers have nothing to do with 
anglers, being simply tenants of the nobility and 
gentry who lease the waters for fishing purposes 
separate to, and distinct from, farming or shoot- 
ing rights. The English system, as now perfect- 
ed, works all right. The poor angler never 
dreams of salmon, trout or grayling, having ages 
ago concluded that to aspire above angling for 
the common fishes, it is only necessary for him 
to work hard and earn money. In other words 
fishing in England is a regular class distinction, 
well understood by all ranks to be entirely under 
the control of a bank account. It is different with 
us, the “State” is our landlord, who provides the 
fish, giving the right to catch them both alike, 
rich or poor, each and all are equal on a State 
stocked stream. It would take centuries to get 
English conditions here in running order, like 
what prevails there, were it desirable, and I think 
it is not. It is thus that American anglers as a 
whole are free and equal, able to choose and do 
whatsoever they please, without the influence of 
caste. 

Yet, with all this freedom in fishing, our East- 
ern or Western trout streams are equally good, 
if not better than the best in England. I think 
our fish are more or less quite as numerous, more 
gamey and certainly furnish better sport. I know 
stretches of water on the various rivers of the 
Pennsylvania mountains, Catskills, Adirondacks 
and Maine, that I much prefer in every respect 
to these English rivers; .as, for instance, the 
Broadhead, Beaver Kill and Esopus, which aver- 
age 150 feet wide, yet wadable, with plenty of 
big fish so wild and gamey as to tax the utmost 
skill of any expert. Though we have not the 
grayling, that furnishes winter fishing, we have 
a better fish in the bass which is absent from 


British streams and lakes. Their winter fishing 
much depends upon the weather, while running 
streams rarely freeze; during this winter from 
October to January all rivers were in continuous 
flood -by incessant rains; I was told it was little 
better during the summer. With us climatic 
conditions are much more favorable, at least, 
judging from the last twenty-five years. I have 
never known a single time when my trout fish- 
ing was stopped by flood for more than a few 
days. 

Returning now to tackle and live bait methods 
I took along that useful tool, an American steel 
rod, which was a comfort in the pouring rain, 
and afterwards acquired an English solid wood 
rod made by Cummins, of Bishop Auckland, 
since discarded for a good American split bam- 
boo. It is eleven feet long, two feet longer than 
what I have hitherto used, but so well balanced 
and powerful that after a few casts I had an 
inward thought no English trout would be big 
enough for me to fear. I met one angler with a 
fifteen foot rod which seems absurd on such 
small streams that average not more than thirty 
feet wide. The grayling gut cast is very long 
and fine, and the flies exceeding small with 
two on a cast, though some use more, others use 
only one fly. In fishing the bottom with gentles, 
a nine, or even twelve foot gut is used, to which 
is fastened a couple of small or single large shot 
to take the bait to the bottom, it is then lifted 
from time to time a few feet in the water. The 
single hook is No. 8 but must have the point 
very sharp. In our streams where big trout 
congregate at the bottom of deep pools, or where 
bass lie in deep sluggish water, this rig, with 
three wriggling gentles, I should think would 
prove just as deadly or more so than either min- 
nows or worms, at any season. White, and live- 
ly in action, they do attract fish from a consid- 
erable distance much better than worms. 

In England, the gentle as a live bait, is sold 
largely for numerous coarse fish, roach, perch, 
chub, and others. Dealers supply and send them 
by mail in tin cans, and one of the many advan- 
tages they have is, if properly fed, they will keep 
in perfect condition as long as they stay in the 
“creeper” state, whereas the garden worm soon 
withers and dies unless kept cool in moss. 

It is in their salmon fishing that the British 


Isles are more favored, and that is due to wise 
laws being well kept. Most of. the rivers contain 
a fair sprinkling of this noble fish—though the 
best waters are rented at high prices, many good 
fish are reported to be taken every season. In all 
our rivers, salmon have been destroyed and 
driven away years ago by shad netting. All our 
Eastern rivers from the Potomac to the St. Law- 
rence swarmed with salmon when Manhattan 
was ruled by the Dutch—so present anglers pay 
the penalty for past greediness. 

Nevertheless, in turning to salt water fishes 
and fishing we are immeasurably superior both 
as to quantity, quality and variety of fishes; ‘1- 
deed, so vast is the possibilities along the entire 
coast, East and West, that it seems: impossible 
for any diminution of supply for centuries to 
ome, even without legal restrictions. This is 
due mostly to favorable climatic conditions and 
the migratory habits of tropical fishes that pre- 
fer to spawn in temperate waters. We have all 
British salt water fishes (except the “sole”) at- 
taining a greater size, while they have no idea 
of the gaminess and abundance of our most val- 
ued food-fishes, like the bluefish, weakfish, tau- 
tog, sea bass, striped bass, channel bass, fluke 
and kingfish, etc., besides the giants of Southern 
seas. 

These, and many more are the obvious reasons 
why they jealously guard what fishing is avail- 
able in the British Isles. We can easily afford to 
be hospitably generous to foreign angling visitors 
in our waters, though I fear it would not be 
repaid, judging from my own, and others by 
whom I’m told have to pay dearly for sport of 
any worth. Another thing, this “hands across 
the seas” is all very well but there is an under- 
current of petty feeling, imaginary, and opinion- 
ative superiority of all that is British, and which 
oozes out in all their magazines and newspapers, 
as all Americans making a long stay will observe 
with smiling complacency, for, have we not got 
the fish and got the skill to catch ’em too? For 
those American anglers who take a trip to Eu- 
rope, Norway is the best place for good fishing, 
at a reasonable cost. Ireland and Scotland are 
also good salmon, sea trout, and other fishing, 
but our methods, our flies and most of our im- 
plements will have to be discarded for theirs. 
I would never dream, however, from my own 
experience, of going to Europe on purpose of 
getting more sport than we can get in our own 
waters. 
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Two Handed Salmon Cast, American Tourna- 
ment Style. 
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FOUR ‘GREAT GAME FISH OF AMERICA 


YOU MAY NOT AGREE’ WITH THE SELECTION 
BUT HERE IS THE CHOICE OF A NOTED ANGLER | 


HE other day, or perhaps the other week, I 

was tarning the small pages of a little book 

published more than 250 years ago and 
written by a London merchant named Walton. 
The book in my hand was one of the first edi- 
tion of The Compleat Angler, published in 1653, 
and I handled it very tenderly. Turning the 
pages slowly I came upon a paragraph in ‘which 
the author demonstrated-that the great law- 
giver Moses, the friend of God, was an angler. 

And I think the angler of to-day must be a 
friend of God, or how could he be an angler? 
In all the wide range of human endeavor, in the 
presence of the most forceful exhorter of any 
creed, no power exists that will so permeate the 
human soul with a reverence and love for our 
Creator as will the impressive solitude of the 
wilderness in which the angler pursues his de- 
lightful way. 

A thousand times have I sat beside a rippling 
water-brook far from the haunts and conten- 
tions of men and felt every fibre of my system 
thrill with the unspeakable joy of God’s kindly 
presence. The splendid, impressive solitude, the 
luxuriant foliage, the happy birds, the caroling 
stream at my feet filled my soul with soothing 
peace, the peace that passeth understanding. 

Go to such places, my young friend, and you 
too, old friend, go there, and with a guileless 
fishing rod in your hand sit by the side of a 
rippling woodland brook and hold communion 
with your Creator. One such hour will make a 
better man of you, a better son, a better father, 
a better citizen, a better lover of your fellow- 
man and of your Creator. 

And then, with a gladsome heart, steal gently 
down the stream and follow the ancient art, for 
it is an art, of angling. Indeed fishing for trout 
in a mountain brook is to-day a fine art in the 
highest degree, and the pretty trout in these 
waters are, in my estimation, the most beautiful 
of God’s created living things. And the trout 
are as refined in their desires as are the human 
beings who seek them since they dwell in the 
rarest and sweetest surroundings. 

Trout may possibly be taken with clumsy and 
offensive tackle but light, artistic and delicate 
tackle will always prove the most successful. 

The archaic legend of the farmer lad steadily 
yanking out trout with a bean pole while the 
angler stood by with fine tackle and no fish 
don’t operate any more and never had any basis 
of truth. 

And the painted and hook-decorated chunks 
of wood which it is alleged black bass just adore 
will never receive the slightest attention from 
trout, since they have always enjoyed respectable 
food. I have seen these modern devices in 
stores made from a lump of wood vari-colored 
and freighted with numerous hooks that appear 
to me deadly beyond description, but have never 
made use of one and never will. I am glad to 
be told that only the grosser of the finny race 
become victims to the deadly device. To me 
they are on a par with gang-hooks, dynamite, 
spawn bait and set lines, and have no place in 
the gentle art of angling. 

No rod weighing over five ounces has any 
place in trout fishing, while my four-ounce rod 
will land any fish I may hook in a brook. Upon 
the wall of my home hangs a handsomely pre- 


By Kit Clarke. 


served trout that weighed over nine pounds who had ofter watched me while fishing, took 


which I captured with a five-ounce rod. The 
day has gone by when taking fish depends upon 
heavy tackle, for now fish whose weights run 
into pounds, not ounces, are constantly “being 
landed on lines of frail cotton sewing thread. 
It is such methods: which make angling a true 
art—not a matter of brute force or strength— 
the knowledge of handling the rod, reel and 
line with skill, and not mere muscular power 
in man and tackle to jerk the “continental stuff- 
ing” out of a fish and land it over in the next 
county. The rising generation of anglers are 
becoming imbued with this fact and _ their 
pleasure will be monumental in following the 
art, and at the same time afford the fish equal 
terms of hostility. May the best sport win. 

Whole acres of alleged information have been 
written with a view of instructng the novice in 
the art of angling and most of it has been 
wasted. Theories by the yard have been ad- 
vanced to but little purpose. The right way, 
the only way to acquire a knowledge of angling 
is to sit quietly (be sure of that) upon the bank 
of a stream and intently watch a sportsman 
hook, play and land a trout. Follow this method 
a few times and more will be learned than from 
all that has ever been written upon the subject. 

After a few experiences of this kind. secure 
a light rod, reel and line and go into an open 
field and practice casting a line, and here, too, 
a few words from an experienced angler will 
be invaluable. It is really not difficult to acquire 
the art or knack of laying out the line accur- 
ately to the distance required in trout fishing, 
while long distance casting is merely display 
and will never catch fish. These long-distance 
casting tournaments have always appealed to 
me as buncombe—child’s play, and silly in the 
extreme. When you have learned how to lay 
out a line, attach a leader and flies to the line 
and practice upon a sheet of water. A little 
labor of this kind will soon give confidence to 
the novice and the rest will be easy, for with 
confidence at.command skill and success are a 
mere matter of experience. 

It has been many years since I have taken 
trout by any method except with flies, for I do 
not like bait fishing in any form, and in recent 
years have used but these seven flies: Brown 
Hackle, Montreal, Cahill, Coachman, Black 
Gnat, Grizzly King and Professor, and if these 
will inveigle no trout no other flies will do so. 
I use the same flies for bass, with Caddis and 
Red Ibis, but of course in a larger size. 

Don’t wait until you grow old to follow this 
fine sport, but begin in early life, and the older 
you grow the more you will admire and enjoy 
it. The angling instinct blossoms early in the 
human being, as I can testify because of an in- 
cident that occurred close to myself. When 
my children were young our summers were 
passed in a cottage beside the pretty Ramapo 
River in New Jersey, and bass were often taken 
from the stream and are yet. In a deep hole 
in the river near my home I had located a fine 
bass and spent two hours of an afternoon in 
a vain effort to cajole a bite but the rascal was 
too wise and simply treated me with haughty 
contempt. 

While at supper, my son, aged five years, 


the. baited..rod and Ae Asch oments rushed 
in with a triumphant smife=upon his face and 
the bass hugged to his breast, exclaiming: “I 


’ got him, papa, but he tried awful to bite me.” 


The bass weighed three pounds, and while I 
do not yet know how the boy managed to land 
him I can vouch for the fact that he has caught 
a great many since then. 

A bass of that size can put up a peppery 
fight and even tax a man’s efforts to land him, 
especially with a very light rod, as this was, 
and I have often wondered how the lad would 
have succeeded had the fish been a trout, for 
I consider the trout a better fighter than the 
bass—an opinion based upon much experience 
and a careful study of the methods of each 
when hooked with the same tackle. 

I have never known an angler who was not 
a gentleman, an upright, honest, good man, and 
I remember, when I was in business in New 
York, an application for credit from a business 
man living in a small town in New Hampshire. 
Inquiry was made and the first reply was very 
conservative and added that the man was ad- 
dicted to going fishing, indeed was a most en- 
thusiastic angler, the best in the town. That 
settled it, and without hesitation his name went 
upon our books with the full credit limit asked. 

The old friends of Forest and Stream will 
recall that momentous question, and regarding 
which no satisfactory conclusion has ever been 
reached; who struck Billy Patterson? It will 
be even more difficult to decide—which is the 
gamest fish? 

The lover ot the heroic brook trout will stand 
by the little speckled warrior until the last 
armed foe expires. : 

The angler who prefers the black bass will 
rise up and fight under the banner of the 
bronze-back slugger until the last enemy flees. 

The follower of the stately salmon will take 
up the pen in behalf of this splendid fish and 
oceans of ink will flow to prove its monu- 
mental superiority. 

Along - will come. .the ‘surf-bait-caster and 
demonstrate conclusively that the striped bass 
is actually and alone the monarch of the waters. 

What are we going to do about it? 

There is only one way out, and instead of 
giving all the credit to a single fish make it a 
quartette of equal power, call them the four 
great game fish, place all upon an even level, 
crown each with equal glory and never admit 
any other fish to the honored circle. 

Possibly that ocean pirate, the blue fish, will 
crave admission. Let him crave until his gills 
turn yellow. 

Doubtless the mascalonge, the tarpon, the 
tuna, the channel bass, the drums and others 
will knock at the door for a “place in the sun.” 

Into the soup with theentire bunch, and most 
of them will afford a corking fine chowder. 

The dioloma of honor belongs to the four 
game fish named, since all, among their other 
rare qualities, rise to the fly, and no fish that 
swims displays more skill, strategy, endurance 
or courage. 

(The Fish and Fishing Department, with 
Hints, Questions and Answers, will be found 
continued om page 1202.) ; 
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Where Wilderness Cruising Becomes Business—Did You Read the ‘ 
The Heavy City Sportsman in Front Trying to “Warm Up,” 


‘Galluses of the Guide” Last Month? Observe Them Here— 
is Not Very Comfortable, Nor Happy. 


THE WILDERNESS CRUISING CONTEST 


THE COMMODORE COMMENTS ON THE A. C. A. 
FOREST AND STREAM CONTEST AT SUGAR ISLAND 


By A. F. Saunders, Commodore American Canoe Association. 


HE consensus of opinion among the specta- 
tors of the Wilderness Cruising Contest for 
Forest and Stream Cup at Sugar Island this 
year was that this interesting event has 

proven itself to be not only the most entertain- 
ing feature of the regatta program but has be- 
come an institution of valuable education in out- 
door life. 

The difficulty experienced by the several judges 
to fairly determine the winners speaks well for 
the thorough manner in which the contestants did 
things. 

Beginning with the outfits, it would be difficult 
indeed to imagine how a more compact or prac- 
tical outfit for real cruising could be conceived 
than any one of those spread out for the inspec- 
tion of the judges, when the hour for the start 
of the contest arrived. Jim-cracks or patent de- 
vices of any kind were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, each outfit consisting of practically the 
essential articles necessary for comfort and light- 
ness. There was no question about awarding 
each man a complete score of points on this item. 

Loading their canoes and getting under way 
was but a matter of minutes; arriving at the des- 
ignated carry and camping grounds, the real fun 
began. 

It was assumed that the time of arrival was 
late in the afternoon, the carry one mile long, and 
the weather fair. 

Two of the contestants selected camp sites 
upon landing; the third elected to make the carry 
first, camping on the further side. This, of course, 
under actual wilderness cruising conditions would 
depend largely upon what kind of camping pros- 


pects were found when landing, how tired the 


cruiser might be at the end of a hard day’s trip, 
or what the weather signs might portend. 

In making camp, starting the fires and bringing 
them to a point of boiling a pot of water, it was 
nip and tuck which one of the contestants ex- 
celled. One man carried a little roll of birch bark 
with which to start his fire—a wise provision, if 
one can get the bark. Another used a bit of 
newspaper—effective, but hardly likely to be 
handy in the woods. The third man, true woods- 
man fashion, used what material he found at 
hand. I think all three worked the one match 
stunt; looks foolish in print, but economy is a 
principle of good camping. While on the subject 
of fires, I must confess that I can not under- 





The Wilderness Canoe Cruiser on His Way. 


stand why the modern camper seems to disdain 
the good old fashioned method of starting his fire 
with a handful of shavings. It is a sure go, rain 
or shine, if your jack knife is as sharp as it 
should be. 

Two types of tents were used, one a simple 
square of canvas pegged down on three sides, the 
front drawn up to a peak by passing a rope over 
the limb of a tree. It certainly proved a practical 
shelter, simple to erect, and formed a splendid 
pack cloth when the cruiser was under way. The 
other two tents were of practically the same type, 
a cross, I should say, between a miner’s and a 
canoe tent, light, easy to erect and splendid shel- 
ter. 

The general appearance and neatness of the 
camps when ready for the night was generally 
good, but here was where the winner gained the 
point that gave him the cup. The judges decided 
that his tent was more securely set-up, his camp, 
generally speaking, more orderly and better pro- 
visions made against insect pests, or any contin- 
gency that might arise during the night—heavy 
rain, or high and shifting wind. Neatness is a 
most important detail about camp; upon it de- 
pends not only the comfort but the very health 
of the camper. 

In breaking camp and making the carry all con- 
testants scored about alike; both tasks were done 
in a methodical and practical manner, and last 
but not least by any means, every man extinguished 
every bit of his fire before breaking camp. This 
is surely a fundamental principle of camping, yet 
often carelessly forgotten at the cost of many 
acres of our beautiful forest lands, also the cause 
of the prohibiting of camping in many places. 

It would seem, in running up the results of this 

(Continued on page 1214.) 
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Thluicho Lake, in the Athabaska Region, Looking North From the Portage The Twin Gorges, Taltson River—The Fall From Point Where First Water 


Is Seen Is 90 Feet. 


FIFTY THOUSAND MILES OF NEW GAME COUNTRY 


A REMOTE SECTION OF THE CANADIAN DOMINION THAT 
PROMISES MUCH FOR THE SPORTSMAN OF TO-MORROW 


By Charles Camsell. 


(Story and Photographs by courtesy of the Canadian Government.) 


HIS is an account of an exploration car- 

ried out in the hitherto unexplored region 

lying between Lake Athabaska and Great 
Slave Lake and east of Slave River, Canada. 
The expedition was undertaken with the object 
of obtaining as much information as possible 
on the geography, topography, geology and na- 
tural history of a region that had previously 
been visited by only one man who had left any 
written record of his journey. 

That man was Samuel Hearne, an officer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who crossed the 
region in company with a band of Chipewyan 
Indians in the winter of 1771-72 as he was re- 
turning to Fort Churchill from his voyage of 
exploration in the Coppermine River. 

The exploration carried out by the writer con- 
sisted of a single canoe traverse across the 
region from south to north leaving Lake Atha- 
baska at a point a few miles west of the mouth 
of Charlot River and entering Great Slave 
Lake at the mouth of the Talston River about 
40 miles east of the mouth of Slave River. 
Parts of the route are traveled by the Indians 
that live and hunt in the region, but the whole 
route is apparently not known to any single in- 
dividual, and there are certain parts of it that 
have never been traveled by any one of the 
present generation. As a result, it was found 
impossible to get any native to accompany the 
expedition in the capacity of guide and the 
route was followed with the aid only of a rough 
sketch drawn by an Indian, in which there were 
many blanks. 

Though a period of five and a half months 





elapsed from the time the party left Ottawa 
on May 5 until its return on October 18 only 
about 2 months of this time was actually em- 
ployed in geographical and geological investi- 
gation of the field, the remainder of the time 
having been taken up in travel to the point of 
starting on Lake Athabaska, and from the point 
of completion of field work on Great Slave Lake. 

Our course to the point on the north shore 
of Lake Athabaska where exploration actually 
began followed the usual boat route from Atha- 
baska, at the end of the railway line, down the 
Athabaska River to its mouth and thence north- 
east for about 100 miles on Lake Athabaska. 
The return journey from Resolution, on Great 
Slave Lake, was made by way of Slave River 
to Lake Athabaska and thence by the Athabaska 
River to the point of starting at Athabaska. 

The party consisted. of eight men in three 
canoes. The writer was entrusted with the 
general charge of the expedition, with Francis 
Harper as naturalist and A. J. C. Nettell as 
geological ana topographical assistant. 

The unexplored portion of northern Canada, 
exclusive of the islands of the Arctic, is em- 
braced in a number of blocks of territory 
marked off from each other by the traveled 
routes of explcrers. The largest of these blocks 
has an area of about 75,000 square miles and 
the total number of those over 5,000 square 
miles in extent is about twenty-five. The ag- 
gregate area of all the unexplored blocks is over 
850,000 square miles, or about one-fourth of the 
total area of continental Canada. 

One of the largest of these unexplored blocks 





is that across which our traverse was made. It 
covers an area of about 53,000 square miles and 
extends in a north and south direction from 
Athabaska Lake to Great Slave Lake and Han- 
bury River, and in an east and west direction 
from Slave River to the Thelon and Dubawnt 
Rivers. It embraces the whole of the basin of 
the Taltson River and the headwaters of the 
Thelon River. It includes the extreme north- 
west corner of the province of Saskatchewan 
and the northeast corner of the province of 
Alberta, but the greater portion of it is in the 
Northwest Territories, beyond latitude 60 de- 
grees north. 

From Edmonton, which is a convenient start- 
ing point for expeditions into that northern 
country, the region may be reached by either of 
two routes. One follows the course of the Atha- 
baska River for 430 miles, to Lake Athabaska, 
and the other lies over the new Edmonton, 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway to 
Peace River Crossing and thence follows the 
Peace River to Athabaska Lake. 

The only means of entering this unexplored 
block of territory in the summer and of travel- 
ing through it, is by canoe, and there are several 
Indian canoe routes leading into it from points 
on Athabaska Lake, Slave River and Great 
Slave Lake. Most of these routes lead to a 
point on the edge of the Barren lands near the 
headwaters of the Taltson River, which has 
been a rendezvous for many years for the In- 
dians of Fort Smith, Fond du Lac, and Resolu- 
tion, during the autumn hunting season. 

The route followed by our expedition leaves 
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Napie Falls on Taltson River. 


the north shore of Athabaska Lake in a bay 
a few miles west of the mouth of Ckarlot River. 
From there a series of five short portages, with 
a total length of 3 miles, leads from one lake to 
another, across the height of land, to Tazin 
Lake. From Tazin Lake, the route is down 
Tazin River, through Thainka, Hill Island and 
a number of other lakes, to the Taltson River 
and thence down that stream to Great Slave 
Lake. : 

From the north side of Tazin Lake a canoe 
route through a series of lakes and connecting 
rivers and portages leads to the above-mentioned 
rendezvous ou the Barren lands and to the 
headwaters ot the Thelon River. Another 
canoe route to the same point, from Fond du 
Lac, on Lake Athabaska, leaves that lake by 
way of Grease River, following a series of small 
lakes and streams northward. These routes are 
still unexplored. 

The Indians known as Caribou Eaters when 
traveling eastward from Smith Landing on Slave 
River to the Barren lands usually follow one 
of three canoe routes. The southern of these 
routes touches our route by way of Tazin and 
Taltson Rivers at Hill Island Lake and leaves 
that lake again on the east side by way of Thoa 
River. The middle route reaches Tazin River 
by Klo Creek, and after following the course 
of Tazin River for a few miles up-stream leaves 
it by a portage at the lower end of Soulier 
Lake. From there it strikes northward to 
Thekulthili River into the large lake of that 
name and fence to the Taltson River. The 
northern ro reaches Taltson River 3 miles 
below the mouth of Tazin River and thence 
follows the course of Taltson River up to its 
head. These routes also are still unexplored. 

The Resolution Indians in traveling through 
this region follow the Taltson River from its 
mouth up to Deskenatlata Lake; from there they 
turn off the main river up one or the other of 
two streams which enter the east side of that 
lake. An alternative route carries them farther 
up. Taltson River through Tsu Lake, 2 miles 
beyond which they leave the main river on the 
northeast side by way of Konth River. All of 
these routes rejoin the Taltson River above the 
mouth of Tazin River and follow that stream 
to its head. 

On account of the great number of lakes and 
watercourses and the broken, rocky character 
of the region, summer travel through it other 
than by canoe is impossible. Consequently, there 
are no summer land trails except short portage 
trails connecting the lakes or navigable portions 
of the rivers with each other. 


The territory through which the Tazin and 

Taltson Rivers flaw and which forms the sub- 
ject of this report is probably the most accessible 
of all the larger blocks that remain unexplored 
in northern Canada. It has, however, remained 
unexplored and unvisited except by Samuel 
Hearne in the early part of the year 1772 and 
by a few of the voyageurs of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and other fur traders who enter ‘the 
region during the winter months on occasional 
visits to the Indian camps for meat or furs. 
That this block has remained unexplored so 
long might seem extraordinary on observing 
that the western edge of the block abuts 
against a part of the main highway of the 
whole Mackenzie basin, namely the Slave River, 
a highway which has been traveied constantly 
winter and summer for about 120 years. It is, 
however, not so strange when we realize that 
the block of territory itself has no known na- 
tural resources of sufficient impottarice to attract 
people to the region, nor does it lie on any 
easy or direct route to any particular place of 
importance beyond it. 


For these reasons, as well as for the reason 
that it is not an easy country to travel through 
either in winter or summer, it has remained 
virtually unexplored and our general knowl- 
edge of it up to the summer of 1914 has been 
limited to the information contained in Samuel 


Hearne’s book entitled “A Journey from Prince 
of Wales Forz in Hudson’s Bay to the North- 
ern Ocean,” published in 1795. Besides this the 
writer had some additional information obtained 
on the occasions of former visits to Athabaska 
Lakes, in the course of con- 
Indians who inhabit the region 
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Hearne’s book; a new edition of which has 
lately been published by the Champlain Society 
under the editorship of Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, con- 
tains the account of his journey from old Fort 
Prince of Wales, now Churchill, on Hudson 
Bay, to the Coppermine River and return, in 
the years 1769 to 1772. The object of Hearne’s 
expedition was to explore the interior of north- 
ern Canada west of. Hudson Bay and to de- 
termine the source from which the natives of 
that region obtained their supplies of native 
copper. For reasons over which he had no 
control Hearne’s two first attempts failed, but 
in his third effort he succeeded after an ex- 
ceedingly arduous journey in reaching the mouth 
of the Coppermine River in July, 1771. 


Returning southward from the Coppermine 
River late in the year 1771, Hearne reached the 
north shore of Great Slave Lake, then known 
as Athapuscow, on December 24. He crossed 
the lake, probably by the same route used to-day 
by tke Indians, namely through the Simpson 
Islands and Les Iles de Large east of the en- 
trance to the north arm of the lake. It is prob- 
able that he reached the south shore somewhere 
in the neighborhood of. the mouth of Taltson 
River, or to the west of it, for if he had been 
farther to the east he would not have. described 
this shore as “a fine level country in which 
there was not a hill to be seen -or a stone to 
be found.” The shore east of the Taltson River 
is rough and very rocky, while that to the west 
forms part of the ancient delta of Slave. River 
and is consequently level and well wooded. 


Hearne’s course southward from Great Slave 
Lake is very hard to follow from his descrip- 
tion and map, and there are many evident in- 
accuracies both in his statements regarding the 
course he foliowed and in his description of 
the natural features. 

Until recently there was no other geographi- 
cal information available concerning this region 
and the general maps of ,Canada nearly all 
either copied Hearne’s map or left the region 
blank. The most recent maps of Canada show 
some changes and additions, especially in the 
region between Hill Island Lake and Fort Smith, 
which was made by H. V. Radford, the ex- 
plorer, recently killed by Eskimo near Bathurst 
Inlet. Radford spent the winter of 1909-10 at 
Smith Landing, and submitted a map of the 
country to the east of that point to the Chief 
Geographer of Canada, which was incorporated 
inthe map of Canada; but whether he visited 
the region in person or merely obtained his 
information of the geography from Indians, it 


- has been impossible to ascertain. 


Although a route across this region by way 
of the Tazin and Taltson Rivers has been 
known for many years we were the first party 





A Typical View of the Country Drained by the Tazin and’ Taltson Rivers. 
















to traverse it. J. B. Tyrrell, while 
surveying the north shore of Atha- 
paska Lake in 1893, met a party of 
Indians near the mouth of Charlot 
River who had just come over the 
portages from Tazin Lake, and he 
states that it is possible to follow 
this route through to Great Slave 
Lake. Tyrrell’s statement induced 
us to enter the region by this route, 
for at the time the expedition was 
planned no other route was known 
to us. 

The Talston River drains prac- 
tically the whole of the country be- 
tween Athabaska and Great Slave 
Lakes, east of Slave River to the 
108th meridian. Its main tributary 
is the Tazin, which drains the region 
immediately north of Athabaska 
Lake, while the Taltson River itself 
carries the water from the region 


between the east end of Great Slave The Extreme Border of Civilization—After This the Wilderness Claims 


Lake and latitude 61 degrees, its 
headwaters interlocking with those 
of the Thelon River. 

Neither the Tazin nor the Taltson can be 
considered navigable for large boats, except in 
short stretches, and steamers could only ascend 
the Taltson River from Great Slave Lake for a 
distance of 23 miles, to the first falls. Falls 
and strong rapids occur at frequent intervals 
and in our descent of the two rivers it was 
necessary to make about forty portages, the 
longest one mile in length, and to run dozens 
of rapids. . 

The country abounds in lakes, all of them 
remarkable for the clearness of their water and 
the beauty of their surroundings. The largest 
of these are: Tazin Lake, 29 miles long and 
8 miles wide; Hill Island Lake, about 24 miles 
long and 2 miles wide; Tsu Lake, 17 miles long; 
and Thekulthili Lake, a lake which we did not 
thoroughly explore, but which is at least 25 
miles long. They are all rock basins, with 
irregular shore-lines and few beaches. 

The lakes and streams abound in fish, includ- 
ing whitefish, pike, suckers and lake trout. 
Game, however, is scarce except in the winter 
season when caribou come into the region in 
great numbers from the Barren lands. Besides 
these, there are a few moose and black bears. 
All the fur-bearing animals common to the 
Mackenzie River region are found here. 


The country is inhabited by Indians known as 
Caribou Eaters, a branch of the Chipewyan 
stock, who trade at Fort Smith.. A few other 
Indians, also, from Chipewyan, Resolution and 
Fond du Lac hunt over parts of it. 

The commercial possibilities of- the region are 
small, and it is not likely to support any popula- 
tion except, possibly, such as might be engaged in 
mining pursuits. Agriculture is out of the ques- 
tion and unless economic minerals are found in it, 
it will always remain unsettled. So much of this 
block of territory remains to be explored that 
it is impossible to say, yet, what it may contain 
in the way of minerals. Quartz veins were 
noted in the Tazin rocks in several places, 
notably at Hill Island Lake, a region which it 
might be worth while to prospect. These veins 
may possibly prove in places to be gold-bearing. 

All of these lakes are remarkable for the 
clearness of their water and the beauty of their 
surroundings. 

The maximum temperature recorded at noon 
was 86 degrees F. on July 25. Frost was not 
noted until September. 

The chief drawbacks to travel and residence 
in the region are the myriads of mosquitoes in 
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the summer months. These pests are in such 
numbers in the months of June and July, and 
in the early part of August, that some protec- 
tion from them is absolutely necessary when 


traveling either through the woods or on the’ 


lakes and streams. 


Moose are not abundant except in the level 
country near the mouth of the Taltson River. 
Barren Ground caribou frequent the eastern 
part of the region in great numbers at certain 
seasons in the late autumn and winter, but are 
rarely found there in the summer months. Black 





One of the Thousand Pictures of Wild Tumbling 
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bears are found throughout the whole 
region, but not in great numbers. 

When Samuel Hearne visited the 
region in 1772, great herds of wood 
bison roamed over the level country 
about the mouths of the Taltson and 
Slave Rivers, but their range appar- 
ently never extended eastward into 
the rocky country. They have long 
since disappeared from the country 
east of Slave River and only a 
remnant of their former numbers is 
now found on the west side of that 
stream. 

An occasional woodland caribou, 
it is said, is shot by the Indians in 
the western portion of the Taltson 
River basin; but, like the wood 
bison, the range of this animal does 
not extend far eastward into the 
rocky country. Wolves frequent the 
region at all times of the year and 
at certain seasons in considerable 
abundance - espécially during the 
annual migrations of the Barren 
Ground caribou. 

Nearly all the common fur-bearing animals 
are trapped in the region, but it cannot be said 
that any of them are abundant. They include 
the red, cross and black fox and the otter, 
beaver, lynx, wolverine, marten, mink, muskrat 
and ermine. 

The lakes and streams of the region abound 
in fish. Nearly all the larger lakes contain lake 
trout and whitefish. Pike, suckers and loche are 
found nearly everywhere in the rivers. The 
inconnu and grayling are caught in the lower 
part of the Taltson River below the last falls. 

The only inhabitants of the region are In- 
dians, whose numbers are not great. They 
belong to two tribes of the Athabaskan linguistic 
group, namely, the Chipewyans and the Dogribs. 
The latter occupy the region about the mouth 
of Taltson River and the shores of Great Slave 
Lake, and trade at Resolution; the former oc- 
cupy the central and upper portions of the Talt- 
son River basin and the shores of Athabaska 
Lake and trade at Fort Smith, Chipewyan antl 
Fond du Lac. 


The Dogribs are said to number about 1,100 
in all; but only about 100 of these claim the 
Taltson River region as their hunting ground. 
This region was formerly occupied by the Yel- 
low Knives or Copper Indians, but they appear 
to have been either dispossessed or absorbed by 
the Dogribs within comparatively recent times. 
Evidences. of the former occupation of the 
region by the Yellow Knives is preserved in the 
name of the river, Taltson. In Richard King’s 
map, published in 1835, the Taltson River is 
called the Copper Indian River, suggesting that 
it flowed through a region inhabited by the Cop- 
per Indians oz Yellow Knives. The name “Talt- 
son” is a variation of “Tatsan” which means 
“scum of water” and is a figurative expression 
for “copper.” The Indian name of the Yellow 
Knife Indians is Tatsanottine. 

The Chipewyans who inhabit this region be- 
long mainly to the branch called Etheneldeli or 
Caribou Eaters whose total numbers are said 
to be about 450. 

Both the Chipewyans and the Dogribs live a 
roving life, moving from place to place through- 
out the year, according to the migrations of the 
game. They have no permanent dwellings and 
make no attempt to cultivate the soil. They 
obtain a precarious living by hunting and fishing, 
and supply themselves with clothing, guns, am 
munition and other necessaries by the sale of 
their furs. 
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GOVERNOR OF THE TRIBE OF PENOBSCOT 


JOSEPH FRANCIS, A FAMOUS MAINE GUIDE AND WOODSMAN 
HAS PASSED TO HIS REWARD —HIS' REMARKABLE CAREER 


RIENDS of his have asked me to write 

some reminiscences of Joseph Francis, for- 

mer governor of the Penobscot tribe of In- 
dians and the most notable man among them in 
recent years. 

Though complying gladly, I feel that I must 
write chiefly for them—strangers could hardly 
know him now. This is a gentle bidding to them 
to set the doors of memory ajar. Each one of 
them knows that the story must be incomplete 
without just what he alone could supply. So I 
do not undertake to tell the story of Joe’s life. 
Out of a lifetime’s recollections I gather a few 
fragments for his friends to add to their store. 

To his tribesmen Joseph Francis stood for solid 
success. By his service as governor, by his re- 
peated elections to the State Legislature as their 
representative, by his accumulation of property 
and by his reputation for superiority, he was a 
man of mark among them. The men who went 
with him in the woods thought of him as an 
unique personality; they found his wit cheering, 
his health of mind infectious, his philosophy sane 
and corrective. To myself, in addition to an 
immemorial friendliness, he was a part of that 
old order of the woods which has passed away, 
and to speak of him at all now recalls Odysseus 
trying to consult the shade of Tiresias and hold- 
ing back with his naked sword the ghosts that 
crowded about begging for recognition. Others 
can not see them—they knew only Joe—but these 
dead men whom he worked with and hunted with 
and lived with, are so real to me that it is hard 
to deny them recognition. 

Though Joe was living yesterday his world 
was gone. Even in his own town there were 
men who did not know him. Said one of them 
to one of Joe’s friends, before he was buried 
‘even, “Who was this Joe Francis? Why are 
the papers making such a fuss about a dead In- 
dian?” “Didn’t you know him?” asked the friend. 
“T’ve seen him. What about him?” “He was a 
Man,” replied the friend, unconsciously pronounc- 
ing his epitaph. 

It is by doctors and lawyers and clergymen 
and business men, the leaders in their own lines 
in large cities, that Joseph Francis will be most 
missed, as he was most appreciated. They are 
the ones who will most promptly say of him, “He 
was a Man.” They are the ones who met him on 
the ground of manhood equality and professed 
no superiority. To the friend who pronounced 
his epitaph, I said, “Did you ever know anyone 
who dared treat Joe as a servant?” He pon- 
dered a moment, and replied slowly, “I never did.” 

Those who knew him only in the prime of life, 
alert, courteous, self-possessed, intellectually 
keen, could not see behind him that neglected 
childhood, among a race regarded as inferior, 
without schooling, without scope for ambition. 
No child could start in the world with less, pro- 
vided it had health and sunshine. Like the myth- 
ical tribal hero of our -Penobscots, Klose-kur- 
behl (the Glooscap of the Micmacs), the first 
created man, Joseph Francis was a “man-out-of- 
nothing.” Yet perhaps Booker T. Washington 
was the only other “man-out-of-nothing” of our 
own day to whom so many exclusive doors 


opened so gladly. et 
Of Joe’s childhood I remember but one inci- 


By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 


dent. He was only a little Indian child, still 
hunting sepsisal, little birds, with a bow and ar- 
row as he “picked rocks” on ploughed land for 
my grandfather. One day, missing him from the 
field, my father went to look for him and found 
him asleep in the shade of a bush, the little bow 
and arrows lying beside him, and my father with- 
drew quietly, leaving the child to have his sleep. 

It was my father who got Joe his first place 
as guide. Some prominent clergyman had asked 
him to recommend an Indian guide. My father 
was urging Lewis Ketchum, the finest and ablest 
young man in the tribe and Joe’s cousin, to take 
the place. But Lewey proved obdurate. “I tel! 
you what, Manly,” he replied with spirit, “there’s 
one thing I have crooked my elbow on, and that 





Joseph Francis in the Ceremonial Dress of His 
Tribe—An Exceptional Photo, as He 
Hated Fuss and Feathers. 


is that I won’t go guide for any ministers.” He 
told his reason. “And that fellow,” he concluded, 
“after eating up most of that girl’s luncheon, let 
her sit on the outside of the stage all the way to 
Greenville and never offered her his rubber coat, 
and she with nothing to protect her. I tell you 
I would like to oblige you, but I won’t go with 
a minister. Let Little Joe go; he can do it.” 
So Little Joe went, and if, as I believe, it was 
for the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, he made a 
lifelong friend. 

In some ways the early years of Joe’s life were 
not unfavorably placed. The Oldtown Indians, 
just changing from nomadic to stationary life, 
felt the impulse toward self-improvement, and 
many’ among them + esired schools and good 
houses. Indian Island sixty years ago was not 
a. decadent community. Then came the Civil War. 
The wages of woodsmen and rivermen trebled 
and quadrupled. White woodsmen, not already 
in the army, were open to conscription. The In- 


dians alone (though they volunteered freely), 
could not be drafted, and being almost to a man 
expert and willing workers, they commanded 
high wages the year round. The premium which 
the war placed upon their labor made a group of 
the younger Indians, then in their twenties and 
thirties, into men who held themselves proudly. 
Somewhere I have a photograph of four of 
them, including Lewis Ketchum, Joe’s cousin, and 
Sebattis Shay (or Shea), Joe’s half-brother, 
which they presented to my father just after they 
had finished a season’s haying for him. They 
are dressed in the height of the vogue, satin and 
velvet brocaded waistcoats, long coats and gold 
watch-chains, a group of as able-looking men as 
could be found on Penobscdt waters, whose 
clothes did not look too fine for them. 

So the Civil War taught Joe his value, and a 
particularly happy marriage, together with his 
friendships with men of high character, kept him 
from sinking below the level of his youth. In 
the late sixties Joe was married to the daughter 
of Governor Soccabasin Swasen, a man of prob- 
ity, wisdom and fine intelligence. I recollect my 
father saying that once during the sixties he met 
Governor Swasen in David Bugbee’s book-store 
and the governor’s first remark was: “What you 
tink, Manly, ’bout this Maximilian comin’ to 
Mexico? We goin’ stand that? That contrary 
to Munroe Doctrine, don’t it?” His father-in- 
law was a great help to Joe. 

One of the solid achievements of Joe’s life 
was his building up a white-man’s home. In 
my father’s youth they had all lived in bark 
camps; in mine, all lived in houses; but the most 
of them still camped out in their houses, I have 
seen a best room, containing a tapestry carpet 
and haircloth furniture; but the carpet was 
rolled up in the middle of the floor, the chairs 
were herded about it, and the family received 
their guests squatting upon their heels. But 
away back in the seventies Joe Francis had a 
house which was well-ordered and immaculate. 

How young Joe was when he went to work 
on the river I do not know. I can not remem- 
ber when he was not counted an expert in all 
branches of woods and river work. In 1891 my 
father and I visited the West Branch Drive at 
Ripogenus and found him the head of the whole 
drive with about two hundred men under him, 
to be largely increased as the drive worked down. 
There was a clerk of the drive for accounts and 
correspondence; but the responsibility of getting 
over forty millions of logs down that difficult 
river fell upon Joe Francis. At the same time 
he was doing his share of boat and peavey work. 
One day when he told us to go down to the 
Little Arches and wait till he came with a crew 
to pick off a jam which had formed on the head 
of the island, we waited interminably. Then the 
logs began to run by, some cut with an axe, some 
broken, and we knew that he had had another 
jam on above. Then Joe and his men came 
swinging down the drivers’ path, peaveys clank- 
ing on shoulder, and Joe came up laughing. “Oh, 
Fannie, you just missed it,” cried he; “we had 
just the prettiest little middle jam on up above 
that you ever saw; and when she hauled we had 
to run just like sheep.” 

(Continued on Page 1200.) 
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GROWING UP WITH BOB WHITE 


AS THE BOY PURSUED SPORTS AFIELD HE ACQUIRED MUCH 
USEFUL AND INTERESTING KNOWLEDGE OF QUAIL HABITS 


By Ripley. 


(The first instalment of this fascinating series of quail hunting was published in the September number of Forest and Stream) 


IV. 

N time the qualities of the old 

dog were worth boasting of, 

and father more than once com- 
mented on his vitality. I am sure, 
as my memory lingers on my youth- 
ful days in the quail fields, that he 
was invariably getting a little better. 
than ever. It could be attributed 
to one thing more than anything 
else; my legs could not set the pace 
of his first master, for I had never 
been able to cover as much ground 
in a day as he. At any rate Duke 
thrived, and if we delved further 
it might be that the rascal was do- 
ing less self-hunting than in his 
younger days and the going was selected for him. 

During these days I became acquainted with 
a boy in a village at the termination of the 
branch of our railroad. We will call him Mac 
for short. From the first day of our meeting 
we discovered a bond of sympathy linking us. 
His father owned a big tract of valuable timber 
and farming land, arid operated one of the larg- 
est hardwood mills in the South. Naturally this 
gave Mac some prestige among his companions, 


and they were inclined to make much of him. - 


If he had been of any other material than what 
he was they would have made a first class cad 
out of him. But Mac was a splendid boy every 
way, no uppishness about him, and what drew 
him most to me was his love for the woods and 
fields. 

One day I was visiting over at N——ville, and 
Mac confided to me his two great sources of hap- 
piness. He had a bird dog and a shot gun. 
There was joy in his heart when I told him 
about my possessions and of the amount of hunt- 
ing I had done. Then I learned from him, his 
dog, a large setter, was as old as Duke, and he 
was a present from his father, as the latter 
thought a mild attack of chorea had destroyed 
his further usefulness. There was nothing to 
that, however, for Jocko was the best dog in the 
world and setters were a heap better than point- 
ers! 

My description of Duke was not much of a 
contrast to his old dog; but though he was de- 
ficient im chorea and long hair, he was also the 
best dog in the world, and pointers were a heap 
better than setters! 

Our arguments ended good naturedly. No 
two boys ever got along better. No opportunity 
presented itself for discussion about our guns. 
They were the same length, the same make, and 
the same guage. We had some controversy about 


proper loads, and I yielded to him in this. His 


father had a big store at the mill, and he had 
more means of testing out his theories with the 
store product, while mine were limited to home- 
loaded shells. 
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Our parents learning of our desire to hunt to- 
gether arranged it so that we traded visits during 
the holidays. Not one of our parents had any 
fear of accident. If so they never expressed 
themselves within our hearing. We had had 
too much experience with guns and were too 
much of a kind. 

Mac’s shooting grounds were constituted of 
level redeemed swamp fields of rank corn and 
timber, frequently flooded and necessitating rub- 
ber footgear. On cold days I did not mind this, 
but on warm days I suffered much, especially so 
when there was little water in the fields. 

The shooting my country afforded was better 
in a way. There was an abundance of birds in 
both places. But on my grounds the crops were 
not rank, and did not require such a heavy frost 
to afford good shooting conditions. And the 
open shooting in corn was much easier, but his 
cotton fields balanced this. In the woods, though, 
except for the uncerfooting his led. There was 
not so much second growth post oak sapling with 
its red, frost-defying leaves to interfere with 
marksmanship. 

Before the shooting season we boasted much of 
our dogs, and though Jocko, his setter, failed 
to impress me much, I had good dog manners 
and never alluded to his physical shortcomings. 





A Match for the Keenest-Nosed Pointer. 


But the first day’s shooting I could 
with difficulty alone control my de- 
sire to laugh. .Jocko was a setter 
of unusual height. The chorea af- 
fected his hind legs and his head. 

He went out well and was a good 
covey dog, but when he got on 
point he was the limit of drollery. 
I do not know that I every saw any- 
thing resemble him as he swayed 
unsteadily on point, head bobbing 
up and down and hind leg jerking 
to beat the band. A man that had 
imbibed too freely and was trying 
to hold up a moving lamp post re- 
minded me considerably of Jocko. 
Jocko surely had the goods and I admitted it; 
and were I to-day called upon to judge be- 
tween him and Duke by performance on birds 
and stamina, I would admit they were equal in ali 
things but brains, and Duke had him beaten there. 

It was one Saturday at home, then one Satur- 
day in the swamp lands where we hunted. A 
certain amount of rivalry was engendered through 
our constant association in the sport of quail 
hunting. I had no real proof of it, neither did 
he, but deep down in our hearts we each believed 
ourself the best shot. ‘Why, I do not know. 
From practice at home I had a trifle the best of 
it in cover, but on his own hill he held me safe 
with ease. It was more from a craving to excel 
each other than from our performances that 
this rivalry was given existence. 

Probably a question from an outsider about 
who was the best shot started the race, but one 
day the subject was broached. And while it is 
in my mind, I have never enjoyed shooting more 
with anybody than Mac.’ He never was over- 
eager, and :f we doubled no words followed 
about who effected the kill. 

“T believe, Mac, I can kill more birds in a day 
than you,” I said, sheepishly sparring for a rise. 

“Mebbe so, but you haven’t done it yet,” he 
retorted in his plucky way. 

“Let’s have a race,” I suggested. I had started 
the ball rolling; it only required an additional 
shove from him to hurry its speed. “We will 
both shoot near the same grounds, in the same 
direction. Who ever makes the most kills we 
will acknowledge is the best man.” 

“That suits me,” agreed impeturbable Mac. 

I was sure I would win, for I had an unwaver- 
ing faith in the prowess of Duke, though he de- 
tested the wet slashes of Mac’s country on a 
cold day, where the scattered were sure to pitch 
into. Father said..Duke would walk a mile to 
avoid crossing.ten feet of shallow water. Jocko 
did not mind the water. But Duke had the 
shaky dog bested when it came to making the 
birds stick to point on bare cotton ground. So, 
for a real test at finding the dogs were about 
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equal, and the matter of winning depended on 
luck and the individual’s shooting skill. 

We started out one cold Saturday morning, 
and only met as evening was drawing near. Mac 
proudly confessed to twenty-eight birds. And, 
I, strangely confessed to the same number. We 
were in an old cotton field that sloped to a wet 
swale grown up in timber and briar vines. The 
race was now a hot one. Jocko got over anxious 
on bare ground and the birds running before 
him would not stick, flushing in a moment when 
they flew in the thicket. 

I saw Duke drawing to a point over the rise. 
The birds had to stick for that ‘hillbilly! 

From where I was I could see Mac wading 
the wet thicket, and the birds, crazy ones at 
that, were flushing wild ahead of Jocko. I saw 
a bird rise twenty yards ahead of my companion 
and light on the limb of a low haw bush. Mac 
peered all around to see if I were near. Then 
satisfied I was beyond observing him he shot 
and missed the bird. 

“Did you kill him?” I cried, concealing my 
pleasure and tendency to laugh aloud. 

“No,” he hurled back, “shot at nothing but an 
old sparrow hawk!” 

I laughed again, but Mac was beyond hearing 
Two could play at that game! I almost caught 
up to Duke. Ahead‘ of him along a bare row 
of cotton a covey of birds was running, then 
they found a little growth of sedge and crouched. 
I was sure of that. It was impossible, dim as 
was the light, for them to have deceived me. 
Mac had attempted foul tactics, here was where 
I would get even and lead with two or three 
birds! It was doubtful, if they rose, whether I 
could hold on them against the somber line of 
timber. I took careful aim and fired both bar- 
rels in the sedge. Birds boiled out in fright and 
flew to the woods. I ran to the sedge for the 
dead. For some reason I could never explain I 
had not touched a single bird. 

‘Did you get it?” Mac yelled with a voice tin- 
gling with the mortification of defeat. 

“No!” I shouted back, a trifle peeved, “just 
another of those sparrow hawks!” 

Then darkness ended the sport. 

‘We wended our way back to his house along 
a well travelled tramway. I heard the hoot of 
an owl in the distance. It seemed to mock me. 

“Mac, what kind of a hawk was that you shot 
at?” I demanded jokingly. 

Then Mac burst out laughing, whereupon I 
joined in. Immediately we confessed. 


V. 


The Passing of Duke. 


‘OGS are like humans; they succumb in time 

to age. The best dogs are far: too short- 

lived. For years they perform valuable 
service, to drop out and leave us some time with 
a heavy heart until another pup develops and 
wins his way into our affections. 

All of us who have spent twenty years with 
the dogs in the stubble and cover are able with- 
out coaxing the memory to recall some great 
dogs that added an immense amount of pleasure 
to our outings. As much as the shooting itself is 
the dog, and for that reason no outdoor pastime 
approaches quail shooting in reminiscences. It 
may be the dog of your friend or your own, 
but few of them will carry such a perpetual 
weight of happy recollections as the first dog 
over which you killed your first bird. 

My old chum Duke showed his breeding in 
every act in the field, and though Osborne Ale 
may have had better get, I shall be satisfied if 
all the dogs I own hereafter will have the great 
field qualities of this pointer. 
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Duke’s ‘last year of work indicated a falling 
off in scenting ability. People that hunted with 
me never admitted it, I knew it. I never said 
much about it, for that he was aging hurt me 
more than I could bear to tell, and a reference 
to it pained. me for a long time. But I had the 
field education, boy as I was, to realize that his 
work was entirely dependent on his bird sense, 
and his nose had become a very secondary organ. 

Still he made the spectacular points and casts 
in the open, but if you observed him carefully 
you would promptly notice that he was using 


Aversion Toward 


Had a Particular 
Water. 


Duke 


experience, as. when he arrived among birds 
his keenness of scent was wanting. When he got 
to this stage in place of scent he resorted to his 
extraordinary knowledge of their habits. And 
it was observable further on scattered birds in 
the woods. 

I am now sure of my grounds when I say he 
began to point most of singles by sight, for often 
where I kicked them up nothing seemed to indi- 
cate that any scent whatever was recognized by 
him. 

Father accused Duke of having more peculiari- 
ties than any dog he ever owned or saw. Every- 
body agreed to this. Duke loved milk, and if 
anything that gratified him as much as all the 
sweet milk he could drink on his return from a 
day’s hunt, no one living ever noted it. My 
aunt’s baby frequently was the victim of this 
passion. If the baby’s bottle was left anywhere, 
Old Duke would surely get it, and he was a per- 
fect highwayman in his tactics. Let anyone turn 
while the baby had possession of the bottle of 
milk, Duke would grab it out of the supplicating 
hands and depart with it. But he never failed to 


return it after it was despoiled of its contents. — 











On very cold nights we began to permit the 
old dog to stay in the house. Close to the fire- 
place was a large box where Duke made his 
headquarters for the night. One night they left 
the baby’s bottle on the sideboard. It was hal‘ 
filied with milk. The sideboard was promiscu- 
ously strewn with lamps, one of them lighted 
and wick turned low; glasses, dishes, altogether 
about as much as it would hold. But Duke, cat- 
like, climbed on the sideboard, drank all of the 
baby’s milk, descended without knocking over 
a single thing. And he had only one mode oi 
drinking from the bottle. He tapped the nipple 
gently with his paw, and lapped up the slowly 
exuding drops. 

Amongst all his bad habits his thieving pro- 
clivities were the most annoying. For this Duke 
caused me lots of embarrassment. No house, 
barring our own, was sacred from his invasions. 
Well-to-do or the poor, it mattered not. If he 
found a-door open and after peering round was 
satisfied that the coast was clear, he seized the 
irst bit of food nearby. The larger the amount 
he better it suited him. One day we were hunt- 
ng up along an old hillside, where for several 
years a cabin had been: vacant. 

Quite frequently the birds used the -old gar- 
den, now given over to giant undomesticated 
vegetation. So, when we beat up against the 
wind in that territory I looked for him to nail 
a covey. of quail without fail: As 1 searched 
with my eyes for him up on the ridge of high 
growths I was aware that the house was occu- 
pied. Smoke was ascending in a blue circular 
column from the mud and stick chimney. 

Duke was not in view. I hastened up the hill 
under the impression that I would find the in- 
fallible one on a covey. Before I gained the 
summit I heard a terrible noise, children shout- 
ing, a woman screaming and cur. dogs barking. 

Duke was holding firmly to a small side of 
bacon with the few teeth he had remaining. An 
aged lady of slender figuré pulled at the bacon 
with her left hand while she belabored the dog 
over the head with a broom she wielded skilfully 
with the other. Two dirty young hillbillies in 
the rear were screaming to the limit of their 
lung capacity, a pair of half-breed hounds adding 
to the din, for they could not screw up courage 
to attack. 

As soon as Duke caught sight of me-he re- 
leased his hold and slunk away in the weeds. 
And I, thinking to make amends for my pet’s 
shameful behavior ventured to offer settlement 
for the damage with the mistress of the house. 
But she came at me with the broom so threaten- 
ingly that I changed my plans of peace, and hur- 
ried in the wake of the cause of the disturbance. 

An afternoon at the pond Duke amused us 
hugely. As mentioned in another place Duke 
literally despised water. In summertime he de- 
spised it almost as badly as in winter. There 
was only one thing that gave him as much an- 
noyance as water and that was a grasshopper : 
have known him in early fall to run half way 
home, because a grasshopper had lodged on 
his back. Yet he had the toughest hide imagin- 
able. It was barbed wire proof, for he never had 
a cat from it. Quite a record for a bird dog! 

We were at the pond, shooting doves as they 
dipped in the afternoon for water. We sat on 
the dam on the south end cracking at the pass 
birds. We had three young dogs that promised 
sometime or other to go in the water, but at 
present they were renowned for their refusals 
Duke slept at my feet. -I knocked a dove in the 
middle of the pond. I showed it to the pups. 

They made a movement to enter the water, 
but backed off. The dove fluttered a wing in 









its last struggle. One pup seeing it, swam half 
way, then lost courage and returned to shore. 
Duke-was watching the play dreamily until the 
last attempt of the young dog. He got up, shook 
himself, took to the water, and swimming out 
to the bird carried it to the feet of the biggest 
pup. He realized instantly that he had per- 
formed contrary to custom. He turned from us 
and bolted toward the house. An hour later he 
was discovered in a new straw stack, still wet 
and trembling from the exposure. 

Duke’s days were becoming limited. He-was 
lively as could be expected to his last day. If 
anything I thought his speed had increased some, 
but he could not find birds. He had absolutely 
no nose. And when he approached me, he would 
have said, if he had the gift of speech: “No use 
partner, I have lost everything, I just can’t smell.” 

The pup with us found everything, and when 
Duke came up to back, it was a mechanical act. 
He did it in a dazed way, seemingly not cogniz- 
ant of what he was doing. He retrieved one 
dead quail, but refused on the next one. Just 
the way it was happening it made me desist from 
so much as a harsh word. He tried his best. 
The vigor of the game, nose, scent, stamina and 
intelligence were waning. Twice he walked 
through coveys of quails, flushing them, though 
unaware of their presence. Only field actions 
told me he was not right. He galloped home in 
a wabbly way, without the incentive of hunting, 
and more like a piece of machinery lacking 
proper adjustment. 

Just before supper, as I was lounging on a 
hickory settee, he invaded the sitting room. He 
showed by his tail action that he was a little 
embarrassed. at his entrance. This was beyond 
his line of permit, the dining room doorway, but 
he came on direct to me. 

There was pleading in his eyes and a pathetic 
cast to his noble countenance. He dropped on 
his hindquarters, burying his head between my 
knees. The sun was setting, and the big red barn 
took on a lavish tint of red. From the fringe 
of hardwood skirting the farm I heard the gath- 
ering call of the scattered quails. Quoi Hee! 
Quoi Hee! It never before sounded so plain- 
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This Happy Little Codger Seems to Have 
Several Good “Days’’ Rolled Into One. 


tively. I placed my hands as usual with a com- 
forting caress on his head. Heavens! His 
tongue was hanging limply from the side of his 
mouth. 

“Duke! Duke! Duke!” I shouted. 

The dog’s spirit had flown beyond the ¢all of 
man. Duke was dead! I let him gently to the 
floor, and laid my head on his warm body. Then 
I sobbed. 


GIVE THE BOY HIS DAY 


TEACH HIM SOMETHING OF THE OUT- 
DOORS AND HIS LIFE WILL BE BRIGHTER 


By Osceola, 


Y all means let him have a day, and let him 

understand that it is his day. No need to 

proclaim it from the housetop, but talk it 
over with him beforehand and let him plan and 
perform his various duties to secure the day 
free and then he will feel that he has helped to 
earn it and will the better appreciate it. 

Don’t start him off with elaborate suit and 
high-priced automatic and an attendant. The boy 
who starts that way will never know the basic 
enjoyment of nature, nor get the most out of 
his future hunting. 

No matter if he is to be heir to unthinkable 
piles of the yellow “root of all evil,” let him take 
a few bumps at the outset. I'll venture his 
money-making grandsire carried a rarhrod under 
his gun barrel when he shot his first squirrel and 
used tow or old newspaper or hornet’s nest for 
wadding and knew how to make the ramrod 
bounce off the powder clear out of the gun, and 
tapped the shot wad just enough so that it 
wouldn’t shake ‘out when he jumped down off 
the fence. Many’s the time I have gone into the 
middle of a bare pasture field and shot out my 


ramrod because it was a trifle too short and the 
paper caught over the curl and I couldn’t pull 
it out. Up she would go until almost out of 
sight, and slowly swinging over come down faster 
and faster to sink deep in the soft earth or split 
off a piece if a stone intervened.- It takes an 
old fellow who started on ramrod hunting to ap- 
preciate the wonderful changes that have come 
to the hunters of to-day. 

Well, if the boy’s “Daddy” will-take a day off, 
now that the boy has grown big enough to shoul- 
der a gun, all the better for the boy and the man. 
The boy I am having in mind is not my own, but 
I have been out two or three times with him 
and his father, who takes a wholesome interest 
in leaving him go, and gives him a few plain, 
explicit and emphatic rules to govern his actions 
afield. Being a boy he has to be watched rather 
closely as to where his gun is pointed, but he is 
improving. . 

Until this year his biggest game brought to bag 
was squirrels and one raccoon. 

On New Year’s Day as he and his father were 
sitting on a log listening for a squirrel he sud- 
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denly called out “There’s a turkey,” quite for- 
getting that he held a gun and as the bird made 
off almost directly behind his father it was well 
out of range before a charge of 4s went after 
it. To be sure I was about a quarter of a mile 
up the branch and at the report I waited and a 
fine old gobbler came into the top of a mammoth 
pine, and we all had roast turkey for dinner the 
next day. The boy was a good deal “heckled” 
over this break and a little wholesome teasing 
we thought would put him on his guard for an- 
other trial. 

The boy with his father and I were out again 
from 2 P. M. until sunset, trying for turkeys. 
We knew the range of a certain small bunch and 
scoured that river swamp quite thoroughly until a 
half-hour by sun, and saw only a few old signs. 
Then Fanny commenced trailing and we found 
signs aplenty—scratchings under oak and bay 
trees and where three or four had crossed a 
muddy branch, now without water. 

One track was very fresh and Fanny went 
frantic for a few seconds but all at once she 
commenced circling and didn’t find the trail 
again. We learned later: that a neighbor had 
shot one of three close by this place an hour be- 
fore we left home; that ong had crossed the 
river and the third he heard but did not see. 
Poor Fanny did not know what to make of the 
case and circled far and wide without avail. We 
finally decided they had been alarmed and had 
flown off, and took up our line of march for 
the horses at the edge of big: timber. 

I was following Frank and the boy brought up 
the rear. It was some little time after sunset 
and we were hurrying to get through the low 
swamp while it was yet light enough to pick 
our way. An old swamp owl had called two or 
three times “Whoo-00-00-ah-h-h-h” on ahead of 
us; a Florida cardinal chipped sharp and clear 
over in a thick clump of briars and we heard a 
squirrel fussing at us from somewhere off among 
a bunch of palmettos, but it was too dark now 
to find him and we hastened along. Fanny had 
decided to stop hunting and was on the lead. 
Once or twice I glanced back and found the 
boy was close up behind with gun over shoulder 
and pointed well up and I felt safe. 

Several times during the evening we had been 
compelled to urge him to a quicker gait as he 
was inclined to lag and a river swamp is not a 
desirable place for a night’s outing in February 
when we had been having frosty mornings for 
nearly a week. 

I had been keeping a weather eye on most of 
the big pines, but now the light was so dull I 
had almost ceased my looking, when just off the 
trail, out towards the westward and what re- 
maining glow was in the sky, I saw a bunch 
well up in the top of a mighty pine and out on 
a branch close to a “swaying” clump of gray moss. 

It surely looked like turkey! It was too dark 
to risk a lengthy investigation. I checked the 
boy silently and pointed. It took him a few sec- 
onds to see and realize just what was happening 
and then the manly little fellow shook his head 
and touched my gun and pointed to the bird. 

} made him a most emphatic gesture and turned 
to leave but not so quickly but I saw him bring- 
ing up his gun and then watching, I noted de- 
liberate aim and felt sure he was recalling our 
most careful instruction to shoot at the neck. 

At the crack of the gun Frank and Fanny were 
back with us instanter and Fanny had the bird 
by the wing before we reached it—a fine gobbler 
of the year, weighing 10% pounds when we 
reached home—and the happy boy grinned his 
appreciation to me as he munched hot biscuit and 
syrup at the supper table. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 





No Spring Slaughter 


VENTS have moved rapidly within the last 
month. As announced in our September 
number, the effort to break down the bars 
on spring wild fowl shooting failed utterly, the 
new regulations having held firm on that point. 

The victory is one that means much. It spells 
the preservation of a number of species of 
valuable wild life, and a continuance of reason- 
able good sport for a large portion of our popu- 
lation in the future. 

But over and beyond that incident, which 
otherwise would be written as the most import- 
ant and encouraging of the year, the ratification 
of a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, making the protection of migratory 
birds internaticnal as between this country and 
Canada, stands supreme. 

The migratory bird law, be it remembered, is 
still the law of the land; and will be until the 
Supreme Court declares it unconstitutional. That 
it has not yet done. The case is on for a re- 
hearing, and learned lawyers are of the opinion 
that no court will go so far as to rule that a 
law which forms the basis of an existing treaty 
with another nation is to be set aside on merely 
technical grounds. 

This is not the proper place for discussion of 
hair splitting legal puzzles, but it may be added 
that a treaty takes precedence over state laws. 
The confusion arising out of the Japanese mat- 
ter in California a year or two ago is an instance 
in point. National law cannot interfere with a 
treaty, for what is a treaty if not a national 
law or bargain? 

The real point is that the spring shooters have 
been defeated, and defeated beyond hope of 
resurrecting their cause. Many who opposed 
the migratory law did so because of honest con- 
viction. Some claimed to have just ground for 
their attitude. Perhaps they had. But as good 
citizens they cannot do else than to bow to 
the will of the majority. This they will do. 
So far as they are concerned, there will be no 
necessity of staging any visible manifestation of 
the majesty or authority of the decree of the 
people, in the form of wardens or special offi- 
cials. The law says that there shall be no spring 
shooting. That is enough for the honest spotsman. 

But in respect of the riff-raff, the selfish in- 
terests, the market hunters and the unlovely 
element which was prompt to swing in behind 
honest men, the least said the better. Their 
very presence killed what might otherwise have 
been an argunientative case. For them it will 
be necessary to institute repressive measures. 
This no doubt will be done. 

And perhaps in the unpleasant consequences 
that ensue, they will be disagreeably surprised 
to note that the forces of whom they formed 
the camp foliowers are now arrayed solidly 
against them. The honest man may have his 
own private convictions—but he obeys the law be- 
cause of his respect for it. 


Ted 
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THE HOME CAMP 


Forest and Stream desires to announce 
the removal of its offices from 128 Broad- 
way to the Arcade Building, 118 East 
Twenty-eighth Street! The new location 
is more in the center of things, and ac- 
cessible by all local. transportation lines. 
The Twenty-eighth Street subway station 
is almost at the door. “While in the middle 
of the big city, the Home Camp has been 
fitted up most commadiously for the re- 
ception of its friends, and you, brother 
member, will always ‘find the proverbial 
latch string hanging out for you, and a 
warm welcome awaiting you when you call. 
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The Black Bear 


O NOT a few sportsmen there is something 
| repugnant in the thought of killing a black 

bear. Yet the law, if prevailing statutes 
are a criterion, regards this harmless beast as a 
dangerous animal, to be exterminated as quickly 
as possible. Some states go so far as to offer a 
bounty for Bruin’s scalp, classifying him with 
the vermin or dangerous animals that must give 
way to the advance of civilization. 

This is nonsense. The bear is not a dangerous 
animal. Probably he is suffering his unhappy 
situation because of the literal interpretation of 
Scripture to which most of us, as the result of 
early training, are prone. 

Who can forget Elijah and the fate of his 
mockers? True, Elijah wasa zealous, baldheaded 
reformer, doing good in his own way, no doubt, 
as is the way of all reformers, but he gave the 
death sign to all coming generations of the 
Ursus family. 

Perhaps Elijah would have more nearly lived 
up to the ideals of the reform clan had he over- 
looked the tantalizing to which he was sub- 
jected, but let that pass. He did establish one 
important fact in natural history, namely, how 
many small bcys three she bears can hold. 


To get back to the main subject, why kill off 
the bears? “The clowns of the woods” they 
have been aptly called. So far from being 
ferocious, they are the most amiable of all the 
wild folk. If we want to take up the question 
of fur protection, every argument in favor of 
the beaver or other of the peltry class applies 
in a magnified sense to the Bruin tribe. If we 
accuse bears of stealing sheep, we may as well 
accuse sheep of biting people. One habit is about 
as frequent as the other. 

The bear is not a food animal. The Indian 
sidesteps him in that particular. He calls him 
brother. If you, with your superior civilization, 
rise above this superstition—well, suppose you 
try living a week on bear meat. You won’t 
call him brother; neither will you hunt bears 
thereafter for food. 


The Far Distant Places 


E OF tke woods loving, wilderness faring 
W tribe are not yet forced to tread on each 

other’s heels, although sometimes a na- 
tural thought arises whether this happy condition 
will long endure. The increasing popularity of 
the great outdoors and the toll exacted from 
Nature by reason of the drift of more people 
towards the hunting and fishing places of remote 
distance—a. drift made easier from year to year 
because of the extension of railways into seem- 
ingly impossible places—are factors that must 
affect the situation. 

They do. But let us not despair. There 
should be a feeling of satisfaction that beyond 
the horizon, as the necessity calls for more room, 
it is always to be found. 

And for numberless years to come this will 
hold true. Look at Labrador—a vast half-ex- 
plored game and fish preserve which some day 
will be accessible to the American sportsman. 
Alaska, big as the eastern part of the United 
States, is a paradise of wild life. The nev 
Transcontinental of Canada. does no more than 
fringe a section so illimitable that no sportsman 
will ever be able to say that he knows it frac- 
tionally. 

Why, even to-day, in this waning year of our 
Lord, 1916, the unexplored portion of northern 
Canada, exclusive of the islands of the Arctic, 
is embraced in a number of blocks marked off 
from each other by the dim trails of first ex- 
plorers, the aggregate of unpenetrated territory 
measuring 850,000 miles, or about one-fourth of 
the continental Dominion itself. Lots of room 
there! 

This unknown area is being reduced, or rather 
made known, through the intelligent, persevering 
work of the Canadian Geological Survey, which 
counts on its staff men who are fit to rank, by 
reason of boldness, courage, devotion and re- 
sults to be achieved, if not achieved already, 
with Champlain, La Salle and others who first 
penetrated this continent. 

Forest and Stream for many years has fol- 
lowed the course of these men, not alone in 
Canada, but ia our own country as well, and it 
has been in these pages that great hunting or 
fishing districts, now familiar to all sportsmen, 
were first located and described. This pleasant 
service, it seems, is not yet at an end. 

Through the courtesy of the Canadian Govern- 
ment we are able to record, this month, an ac- 
count of the exploration of a section of some 
53,000 square miles in the Athabaska and Great 
Slave Lake districts, by Charles Camsell and his 
party. Written as an incident of his work, Mr. 
Camsell’s story is one that will appeal not only 
to the sedentary, fireside “book explorer,” but 
to the man who loves to be himself one of the 
first to view the unknown places, it offers a 
temptation to break away from the restraints 
of irksome civilization—to pack up and hike 
where the wind blows free and the blue of the 
sky and unknown lakes intermingle. 











From a Door-step 
THE WONDER LIFE OF 


NATURE THAT MAY BE 
SEEN ALL AROUND US 


By Osceola. 





OW much more is life to the one who can 

see attractions and beauties at every step 

and turn? A railroad detention is but a 

delightful opportunity to hunt out new and at- 

tractive birds; a cold Norther gives him keen 

telish for reviewing Nature only a little more 

hurried than before, as he strolled along coat 
on arm. 

Good thoughts are truly the best of friends. 
The old Latin adage puts it—“In solitary places 
be unto thyself good company’—and we all 
might do better in that line, perhaps. 

We have been passing through a heated spell 
here, and this evening has been more comfort- 
able—the sun somewhat weakened in power by a 
hazy cloud effect. The breezes from the Gulf 
are generally refreshing when one can keep out 
of the direct sunshine. In this respect our cli- 
mate seems to differ materially from a North- 
ern hot summer and then we rarely have hot 
enervating nights. 

Just now, with a distant thunder-cloud in 
evidence, the cooling breeze is not from the 
water, but is nevertheless invigorating. 

My range of view is quite restricted; a strip 
of fine woods comes on the east, bordering an 
open lot or field perhaps one hundred and fifty 
yards from my house at the nearest point, and 
swinging back of me at about the same distance, 
crosses the railroad, which passes but a few 
yards from me on the westward; beyond the 
railroad a few scattered houses with trees and 
bushes shut out my view at a less distance than 
I have to the East. 

Down at the end of the opening—meadow, I 
like to call it in memory of somewhat similar 
stretches long ago known—the river flows not a 
half-mile distant, rising and falling with chang- 
ing tides, yet ever moving to the sea, but shut 
out from my view by other trees and buildings. 
My meadow, as I shall call it, belongs to my 
neighbor and lies open to the public, as does 
most of the land all about us, be it pine woods, 

‘marsh or hummock. On this meadow, besides 
the changing, grazing stock, come many birds 
‘with the varying seasons. In early spring I 
can see snipe and plover, sandpipers and herons. 
Recently three of the rare bartrarnian sand 
pipers came scemingly exhaused to a pool, not 
one hundred yards from where I now sit, and 
fed for some time. 

On this same stretch in winter come from 
far northward, pipits running over the grass 
searching for food; the dainty palm warblers 
‘come all about my yard and other travelers find 
here a resting place from wearied flights. We 
are fortunate in having a thick dense turf over 
our open lands here, making the sun’s effect 
far less oppressive and giving good nourishment 
for the ranging stock. 





A road passes down through my meadow, 
parallel with the railroad but on the eastern 
side midway to the woods. Automobiles have 
now become frequent visitors to our ancient but 
primitive settlement. The fame of our fishing 
and oysters, no doubt, bring us callers from the 
outside world and our numerous springs, while 
not always pleasing in taste to strangers are 
believed to aid some of the ills of mankind 
and the accustomed user soon learns to enjoy 
the clear, cool drink. 

I am brought back to my meadow view by 
seeing two mocking birds flit across the open, 
down towards the few clustered houses of our 
village. Another comes to a post top at the 
edge of my yard near where I sit, and spies 
for a morsel on the ground. These birds are 
not in tune now; the nesting season is past. 

Shrikes are now in evidence on the wires by 
the railroad, and dropping to the ground for a 
lunch on some fat beetle, active lizard, snake or 
grasshopper. ‘With quite a bit in common, 
these two birds—shrike and mocker—are yet so 
far apart in song that it seems a fault to bring 
them into contrast. 

The sweet love notes of the mocking bird 
from top of house or bush ring clear and true 
to his mate while they nest. The poor squeak 
of the shrike, let us hope, may fall on ears 
attuned; with us his efforts are surely lost, 
Our southern blue jays I can hear calling from 
the large pecan tree just across the railroad in 
my neighbor’s yard. I suspect they are already 
taking toll from the nuts, not yet half grown. 
The crows and jays together play sad havoc 
with the delicious crop from these trees, as 
the birds are numerous and we have but few 
of the bearing trees. 

x * x 

I have been interrupted in my jottings and 
now it comes towards eventide. Nighthawks 
flit high overhead, darting in quick turns for an 
evening meal of our many winged pests. Drag- 
onflies are about, hunting at a much lower 
level for the same prey. If our thoughtless 
children—old and young—would only realize the 
mighty value of these two friends and cease to 
persecute them we would soon have far less 
distress from insect attacks. 

A pair of kingbirds are yet nesting, quite 
late for them, in a nearby pine tree, and I can 
hear the sharp call of one. Occasionally it 
comes within my view and perches on the wire 
whence it pursues mocker or shrike or jay. * * * 
Now it is quite sunset and darkening early, 
as the clouds gather in the western sky. Far 
eastward, just over the pines a rolling, billowy 
thunderhead i. brilliantly alight from the sink- 
ing sun, now below the horizon. The cloud was 
quite golden and quickly changes to silvery- 

yellow. The lighter, nearer, clouds above are 
clear pink and change to pale rose. The lower, 
heavier cloud, darkens to blue with yellow 
shadings and settles behind the pines. We will 
have no storm from that quarter. 

The nighthawks in their circuit have returned, 
a dozen or more, and now they are lower, now 
higher, rising, falling in their helpful toil. A 
single bat comes on the scene to glean after 
the birds and he too aids in the good work. 
A far away owl asks: “Whoo-whoo-ah hoo— 
Whoo-whoo-ah hoo ah?” And the day is done. 


PROTECT THE BLACK BEAR. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Somewhere along in the middle eighties the 
undersigned, through the medium of Forest and 
Stream, advocated the protection of the black 
bear at certain seasons, with a perpetual close 
season for juvenile bears, but received mighty 
little encouragement from any quarter—in fact, 
did receive a letter from the editor advising 
him that if he wished to do any missionary 
work in the bear protection line there was an 
excellent field for such work in that portion of 
Maine where bears are suspected of making 
free with the farmers’ pumpkins and occasion- 
ally dining on mutton. The letter likewise 
hinted that the reception accorded the mission- 
ary would be warm and cheerful, more or less. 
This advice to “Go East, young man,” however 
excellent it may have been, was not followed, 
but I have since continued to study the bear 
question and have learned nothing to cause me 
to recede from the position taken fifteen years 
ago, and am still an advocate of the protection 
of that finest of all game mammals, the black 
bear, and, moreover, am willing to wager a big 
red apple that I can show you a single county 
in this state where more sheep are annually 
destroyed by dogs than are killed by bears in 
all New York and New England combined. 

This, however, is no reason why all dogs 
should be put out of the way. 

I should not, in-all probability, have broken 
loose on the bear subject at this time but for 
a picture entitled “What is the Answer to This 
Month’s Lesson?” that appeared in this month’s 
issue of Forest and Stream, which picture tells 
its own story, and no words are needed to 
convey its pathos to the mind of the humane 
and intelligent reader. Could every baby bear 
picture of this sort be accompanied by a com- 
panion piece sliowing the man who provided the 
material for the picture intensely interested in 
the pursuit of geological knowledge within the 
inclosed premises of some well conducted peni- 
tentiary—one run on strictly business lines, it 
would in a degree lessen the desire on the part 
of humane people to use “cuss” words. 

To me it is inconceivable that a creature that 
has such great economic value, both as to flesh 
and fur, and at the same time one of the grandest 
game animals that this continent is possessed 
of, should be ruthlessly destroyed at all times, 
in any manner and at any stage of its existence. 
To my dull comprehension it seems not only a 
wanton destruction of the “gamiest sort of 
game,” but at the same time a wilful waste of 
much valuable food and fur, for surely neither 
the mother of a litter of week-old bear cubs 
nor her helpless progeny could have any value 
as an item of food, even if the dam’s pelt might 
bring a few dollars. ; 

If we were to name a half dozen of the most 
desirable game mammals on this continent, we 
would find the name of Ursus americanus oc- 
cupying a high place on the list; or if to name 
a half dozen of the most valued fur-bearing 
animals in the order of their value, our friend 
the black bear would not be found at the foot 
of the class by any means. 

Next to the head of the lordly moose, what 
trophy of the Eastern game fields can be com- 
pared to a fine, glossy bear rug, the acquiring 
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of which in a sportsmanlike manner requires 
more of true, keen sportsmanship and knowl- 
edge of woodcraft than the killing of a whole 
herd of deer or of almost any other game on 
the list of protected animals? 

Arkansas makes the open season on bear from 
November 11 to January 11. Louisiana from 
November 1 to February 1, Pennsylvania from 
October 15 to December 16, Mississippi from 
December 15 to February 1, and Quebec from 
August 20 to July 1. These are good laws in 
their ways, and they should be duplicated in 
every other state where bruin finds a home, 
and he would find a home almost every place 
if given reasonable protection, and would harm 
nobody. 

If one may judge from what I saw and heard 
when the bill for the repeal of the beat bounty 
clause in the game law was before the Com- 
mittee of Forestry, Fisheries and Game a few 
years ago, there need be no fear entertained on 
the part of the people of this and other states 
that the cause of progress, of ‘education or of 
the Sunday school will suffer by reason of its 
being wiped off the statute books. The sort of 
people who were whining’ for the retention of 
the bounty was one of the best arguments for 
its abrogation, and the members of the com- 
mittee were convinced that parties who slaugh- 
tered infant bears for the sake of a paltry bounty 
were not the proper persons to intrust with 
the framing or our game laws Not one recog- 
nized Adirondack guide asked for its retention; 
all were apparently in favor of wiping it off 
the statute books. ; 

One rather facetious individual, formerly a 
guide, who appeared in favor of the bill for 
abolishing the bounty, remarked that it could 
not be truly said that the state was the loser 
in the bounty transaction, as the bounty money 
when received was usually converted into rum, 
the rum into “drunks,” and that most of the 
money came back in the way of fines and could 
be used again in payment of other bounties. 

Since the bill was enacted into law there has 
been no particular incentive to the class named 
to slaughter infantile bears, but these and their 
dams as well at certain periods should receive 
protection from the rapacity of that other class 
of “smart Alecks” who persist in killing every- 
thing in sight “just for the fun of the thing.” 

All this twaddle relative to bruin being an 
habitual sheep stealer, man eater, etc., is the 
veriest sort of rot. 

Our black bear from an economic, as well as 
from the sportsman’s viewpoint, is a valuable 
animal and as such should be protected, allow- 
ing a reasonable open season. He is at present 
none too numerous. 

The killing of “baby” bears such as those 
shown in the picture, should, from a humane 
standpoint if no other, be prohibited at all times. 

Let us have a reasonable, practical close 


season for bruin and for all other valuable fur 
bearers, with absolute protection for the young 
of each species; also eliminate so far as pos- 
sible the use of that horrid engine of torture 
and destruction, the steel trap. 

M. ScHENCK. 
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They Must Haunt the Shore, for They Are Unable to Walk More Than Short 


Distances. 


“HA-HA!” THE LOON 


AS A BIRD OF MYSTERY AND 
SOLITUDE, IT REPAYS STUDY 


By Will C. Parsons. 


SPARKLING, emerald-like bit of water, 
A surrounded by giant pines. Deep little bays, 

the shores lined with rushes, and the bo- 
soms studded with the countless stars of the 
white pond-lilies. 

Above, an almost cloudless sky, and a few 
herring gulls from the big lake, miles away, 
wheeling and screaming. Otherwise, a perfect 
quiet. 

On the big pads of the lilies, bull frogs nap; 
a pickerel feeds in the shallows, and gaudy 
dragon-flies dart and scintillate through the 
warm air. 

From deep in the woods comes the staccato 
of the ivory-billed wood-pecker as he gouges 
great chips from a dead pine, and turns his head 
from side to side, listening for the creak of the 
pursued beetles. A canoe drifts in from the 
lake, like a leaf wafted over the surface of a mill 
pond. A doe, feeding on the succulent roots of 
the yellow lily lifts her head, and is gone like 
the fading of a light-struck negative. 

Still the picture unfolds: a miniature island- 
like mass of rounded vegetable matter rocks in 
the rushes, though there is no breeze; and the 
ever-widening ripples chasing themselves in 
growing circles, show to the observing eye 
that something, silent as the stab of a needle, 
has entered the water from the circular and 
quivering mass of woven and twisted water 
plants. 

Seconds pass; silence; and then, far out on 
the bosom of the parent lake comes the hys- 
terical, weird and demoniacal “laughter” of 
“Ha-Ha,” the loon. 

A quick dip of the paddle and the birchen 
vessel slips alongside the little “island.” There, 
in a sodden mass of reeds, with a drier hollow 
above, lie two big chocolate-colored eggs, the 
pride of the Great Northern Diver, whose cries 
ring so roundly from the waters beyond. 

“Ha-Ha” has long ago seen our approach, and 
quietly slipped away. Try as we might, we were 
never able to see the mother on the nest. Like 
a wraith, she vanished: always‘ followed the 
burst of laughter. Through the field glasses, we 
sometimes, later on, saw “Ha-Ha” and one of 
her birdlings sport, dip and dive in the little 
bay. The second egg never hatched. 


The loon is a peculiar bird. Its legs are set 
far back on its body, and it has great difficulty 
in making headway on the ground. It can fly, it 
is true, but can only rise when the wind is 
strong, and it can get the leverage, that any boy 
who flies a kite can explain. Sometimes, after 
dropping down into a little hidden, tree-sur- 
rounded lake, a loon will be caught for days 
before he can rise. The birds are solitary and 
seem to like, a pair to themselves, a single lake. 
The Esquimaux call the bird “loom”—i. e., lame. 

But on the water: that is where “Ha-Ha” and 
her friends show to the best advantage. Of all 
the divers, they seem supreme. Dodging the 
coming of danger, they swim for long distances 
under water, using their feet for paddles, and 
their wings for oars, and suddenly “pop up” 
to the surface, sending forth their unearthly cries. 

The young do not get their full adult plum- 
age possibly until the second or third year, but 
their powers of diving are apparent from the 
earliest. In flight they are steady, and if neces- 
sary they can go long distances. When they 
alight, they come down in a long slant, making 
more or less disturbance in the water, espe- 
cially if no danger threatens. : 

They cry just before a storm, and the Lake 
Superior fishermen begin to head for shore when 
“Ha-Ha” begins to scream. ; 

As food, the loon is not to be sought after. 
As a bird of mystery and solitude, study it! 


AN ALBINO WOODCHUCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your readers who are interested in’ albino 
animals will find the following clipping worth 
a record: 


Ernest L. Gamble, living on a farm between 
Smithville and Henderson, brought to Water- 
town a rare curiosity in. the shape of a white 
woodchuck. He dug the animal out of his hole 
recently, digging in about 12 feet. The animal 
is almost a perfect albino, being entirely white 
with the exception of a small fawn colored spot 
on his nose, and a dark streak in his tail. - His 
eyes are pink, like those of a Belgian hare. 
Mr. Gamble took the chuck to the Barnes show 
in hope of selling it. Joun D. Wuisx. 

Albany, August 26, 1916. 
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Thanks to the Migratory Law and Better State Protection, Flights Such as These Will Become Common Again. 


“SUMMERS” AND “WINTERS” 


FIFTY-EIGHT YELLOW LEGS CAME TO BAG 
WHILE THE PEACE SHIP STRAINED AT ANCHOR 
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THIS IS WHAT DID IT 
Marsfield Hills, Aug. 12, 1916. 


Dear B.—Please try to be at my house 
by 3 A. M. I have discovered a lot of 
birds haunted in a marsh some twenty 
minutes’ drive with machine from here, 
and they will probably make good shoot- 
ing if we can get there by daylight. If 
don’t hear from you, shall look for you 
at my house, 3. A. M., Tuesday next, 
the 15th. * 

Very truly yours, 


CLARENCE H. LEoNnarp. 
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At 2:15 A. M. on the 15th, we grabbed guns, 
shells, duds and lunch, and Ray, Rip and the 
Scribe set sail for Leonard’s. Clarence was on 
deck with a market basket full of wooden “yal- 
ler-legs” and ole Plum-centre, his trusty L. C. 
Smith twelve gauge. A short tack to wind’ard 
and we came to anchor in Uncle Lige Pratt’s 
yard down Duxbury way. We wallered through 
a huckleberry pasture, fell over and demolished 
a couple of stone walls, located a dim and dis- 
tant trail through the long wet grass of a 
deserted apple orchard, and fought our way 
through blood-thirsty, war-whooping clouds of 
mosquitoes defending a boggy wood lot, and we 
were on the marsh. A hundred yards from the 


By Pious Jeems, Jr. 


river was our stand—a low circle of water bushes 
enclosing a log seat, and in the shallow, muddy 
pond in front of us, Leonard set out the stool 
head on to the fresh southwest breeze, in two 
groups, one on either side. 


Yellow-legs were calling all around us—“sum- 
mers” and “winters” both. “More’n seventy 
‘winters’. opened their throats all ter once,” as 
Clarence described one particular noisy demon- 
stration from the east’ard. Little pods of black 
ducks shot by speeding toward the mud flats, at 
the river mouth. They were probably. counting 
on an immunity bath till October 1, but a fusil- 
ade from a stand across the river disillusioned 
them. Some gunner couldn’t stand the strain. 

“Whew! whew! whew! And again, “Whew! 
whew! whew!! Mark east, a ‘winter’!” 


The alluring strains of Leonard’s whistle 
turned the bird our way, but it was still too 
dark to see our decoys, or else the “yaller-leg” 
was of a nervous disposition, for he swooped 
along the further shore of the pond, and landed 
on a mud flat at the west end out of range. 

Ray and Rip were anxious to stalk the bird, 
which had now disappeared behind a tuft of 
grass, but Leonard dissuaded them by saying 
they would probably lose some good shots if 


they left the stand. 


Another “winter” and several “summer” yel- 
low-legs joined the pioneer at the end of the 
pond, and we literally had to “hog-tie” the two 


boys to keep them from starting an offensive. 

Four “summers” of an exclusive turn of mind 
pitched camp in another puddle to the east’ard. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! The stand across 
the river had opened hostilities, and one of our 
neighbors from the east’ard decided to pay us 
a call. Ray and Rip gave him a cordial welcome 
with four shots, and the “summer” passed out, 
his long yellow legs giving one last futile kick 
as he drifted. down the pond on his back. 

As the sun rose, the birds began stirring, and 
for a short while the fun was fast and furious. 
A few “winters,” but mostly “summers,” were 
our visitors. The former passed by unscathed, 
but several of the latter stayed with us. Leon- 
ard was giving us a chance to demonstrate our 
scattergun efficiency, and it was a minus quality. 
Clarence himself, had not yet unlimbered “Plum- 
centre,” but his efforts on the little whistle, 
whenever there was a bird in the air, brought 
him swooping our way, as if there were a 
string tied to him. The whistle was a piece of 
tin the size of a silver dollar with a small hole 
in the middle over which the tin was folded. 
With this contrivance held betweén his lips, the 
open side out, and the small hole against his 
tongue, Clarence could talk “shore bird” with 
all the migrating tribes. I have heard many 
callers in twenty-five years on the marshes; some 
with mechanical whistles-and others with their 
lips, but none of them could hold a-candle to 
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PRIZE FISH | 


are caught on “Bristol” Rods. 
(1) A well-known Judge with a 
Ib, and 7 Ib. salmon 
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ORTON MFG. CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. {f 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Emmett Line of its size in the World, Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.25. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 


for an assorted 
Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an assorted 
Regular price........$1. 
for an assorted 
Regular price........$3. 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet 
ODS, 6% or 8 feet I 
S » § Or Gettin... cccsiek 1.50 
ate Guide and Tip 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.50 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 3-50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. ‘16 to 19 ft. 


wi: ayMOisey i Se 
The H. H. KIFFE CO., %%%2"s¢m7 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 








The Thomas hand made split bamboo egg | 
rod has been perfected to meet both the 
around and the various special rements 
Tease haschen, Hae seailionn, goelentiy Selaned 

est bam! jp A resilien' y 
and balanced. fas toe ot he cee 
of perfection has been obtained. Send for 
our interesting 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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Leonard, and whenever: they tried conclusions 
with him, the result was always the same, every- 
body else occupied chairs in the dress-circle, 
while Leonard held the stage with the birds. 

During a lull in the flight, Ray and Rip stalked 
the “winters” at the west end of the pond, a 
futile attempt, as the birds rose a long shot 
distant from the gunners, and nothing resulted 
from the ensuing discharge. 

I routed out the kodak and snapped a picture 
or two of Leonard picking up the dead birds 
floating in the pond—the results of our last 
shot, six down out of a flock of seven “sum- 
mers” that had come right into our face and 
eyes in answer to the seductive call. Then 
Leonard squatted down in the stand while I 
tried a picture of the layout. 

I heard the mellow note of a “summer” and 
stood still while Clarence made a neat right 
and left. Reinforcements had arrived—“ole 
Plum-centre” had opened’ up. 

A little later, while we were all in the stand, 
a flock of eight “summers” happened on the 
scene, and great was the slaughter thereof. One 
survivor hustled off for Duxbury—the reserves 
had proved too much for them. 

After eight o’clock the shooting fell off. We 
had over thirty “summers” in the little pile 
under the grass in the shadow of the stand, but 
no “winters.” The next flurry Was due to occur 
when the tide came up over the marsh at two. 
During the interval we killed several more 
“summers,” singles, and missed two chances at 
single “winters.” One of these big “fellows 
came in from behind us and was missed by both 
boys, while the other flopped right into my face 
to escape both barrels. The boys also burnt 
some powder when Leonard whistled this last 
one back, but only served to accelerate his de- 
parture for Duxbury. 

As we were consuming the last crumb of 
lunch, a single “summer” dropped in. Both 
boys fired, and the bird fell. Up till now, Rip 
had claimed most of the birds after each dis- 
charge, so Leonard thought he’d get ahead of 
him. He ran out into the pond, picked up the 
bird and exclaimed, “Anyway, I got that one.” 
Rip and Ray were so surprised that they could 
say nothing. 

A young fellow, a cousin of Leonard’s, who 


| had been shooting just across the river, came 





over to visit. He told us that he and his brother 
had killed twenty-three “summers,” and _ that 
the two men in the stand beyond them had sixty- 
one. He and Leonard decided that the birds 


had changed their line of flight from the Dux- 
bury marsh so that instead of passing over us, 
they were cutting across further to the south- 
west. To prove their contention, we caught 
sight of first a pair, and then a flock of nine 
“summers” following the river course. The 
breeze had died away and Leanard’s whistle en- 
ticed the pair and four of the nine yellow-legs 
our way. We accounted for both the former 
and three of the latter. 

Later on, three more followed the same route, 
and as they whirled over the stool, Rip jumped 
to his feet and fired. One bird fell, but the 
combination of an extra heavy load and the 
slippery mud on the floor of the stand proved 
the youngster’s undoing and the salvation of 
the other two birds. At the crack of the gun, 
the boy came splashing back in a shower of 
mud, stumbled over Ray and the Scribe, who 
were just going to unlimber their fowling pieces, 
and all three of us came down with such a 
thud in the mess below us that we were some 
minutes getting free from the sticky mud. 
Leonard and his cousin were laughing so 
heartily at our mishap that they could not shoot, 
so the other yellow-legs escaped. 

Leonard’s cousin left us and had barely 
reached his bcat on the river bank, before the 
tide, which had been pouring into the east’ard 
end of our pond, flooded the marsh. A minute 
later Leonard whispered, “Look there!” 

A quarter of a mile to the sou’west two large 
flocks of “summers” were circling. At the call 
of the whistle they joined forces, set their wings 
and swooped down on our harmless decoys. 
We all emptied into the serried ranks, and 
when they reformed and swung by again, two 
barrels from each of us again took toll. The 
air was full of feathers, the pond of dead and 
dying yellow-legs, and the long marsh grass of 
cripples. Out of the invading force of thirty 
birds, only four survivors joined the route. 

We ran out of the stand and started across 
the pond to gather up the cripples before the 
tide carried them off, then picked up the dead. 
While thus engaged, first one, and another 
single, remnants of the scattered host, tried to 
spy out the battlefield, but a shot apiece laid 
them low. 

We now haga fifty-eight “summer” yellow-legs 
in our pile, our shells were spent and the flivver 
was straining at her anchor. “All aboard,” 
shouted Captain Leonard, and the rattle of the 
Peace Ship drowned all sounds of our final 
discussion of a summer shore bird shoot. 


A PISCATORIAL CONTRADICTION 


MFRELY A POLITE WAY OF SAYING THAT THE 
TROUT DOES NOT ALWAYS FOLLOW SET RULES 


By Virginius. 


HAT is what I have learned to call the trout. 

Kit Clark said, if I remember correctly, 

that the trout is a most obstinate creature, 
and he undoubtedly told the truth. If that fish 
decides to igncre all the dictums and doctrines 
that have been evolved during the last few hun- 
dred years concerning his habits and actions, he 
will ignore them and continue to do so just as 
long as he wishes. 

There are certain courses of procedure in 
fishing for trout that almost‘all anglers, includ- 
ing even the writer, subscribe to. These are 
founded upon well known habits that trout 
adhere to. For instance, a trout lies facing up- 
stream; moreover the angler must not show 
himself to the fish lest he frighten it. Not long 
ago the writer was hurriedly returning to the 


road at the end of a day’s fishing by walking 
down the side of the stream up which, he had 
been fishing. Nearing a certain pool which he 
had fished thoroughly on the way up and had 
taken one trout from, he saw a fish rise to a 
natural fly. Unable to forego the pleasure of 
‘a cast over this fish, he entered the water at 
the head of the pool—the surface of which, 
by the way, was smooth as glass; and standing 
eighteen or twenty feet from the spot where 
he had seen the fish, cast a dry fly to it- Know- 
ing that he was a base heretic to expect any 
result from such ridiculous methods, imagine his 
surprise when the trout instantly rose to his lure! 
This fish when creeled proved to be a rainbow 
trout. 

In fishing another stream several weeks later 
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the writer saw a trout rise in a little rocky pool 
some forty feet down stream. Between the 
rising fish and the angler was another small pool. 
I stood on a rock which towered about three 
feet above the head of the nearest pool. Not 
being over-expert with rod and line, my fly was 
dropped by mistake on the surface of the pool 
at my feet. A brook trout immediately rose to 
it and was not hooked. After taking the fish 
in the furthest pool I “rested” the one in which 
the miraculous rise had occurred. Then silently 
approaching from the down-stream end, and 
more or less skilfully casting the fly on the rock 
on which I had previously stood, I allowed the 
fly to lightly tumble to the surface of the pool. 
Nobody home. I cast over that spot for fully 


fifteen minutes, using three different patterns of | 


flies, and employing all the skill I could com- 
mand; all to no good result. That trout simply 


decided not tu rise, and abided steadfastly by | 


his decision. 


There is a belief—I believe it is more than a | 


superstition among dry-fly anglers—that when 
a trout is feeding freely upon a certain insect on 
the stream, he will not take an artificial unless 
it is very much like the natural fly. I believe it 
is more than a superstition myself. Be that as 
it may, I had the good fortune to be present 


at a hatch or duns one evening and the fish | 
appeared to be gorging themselves on this par- | 
Capturing a number of the na- | 


ticular insect. 
turals—I regret to say that I am not sufficiently 


learned to be able to give the name of the dun— | 


I looked through my flies and succeeded in find- 
ing a certain Halford pattern that resembled the 
live.fly very closely. Attaching this to an ex- 
tremely light leader, and standing in what Mr. 
Emlyn Gill so aptly calls “the point of vantage,” 
I presented my fly to the feeding trout. They 
appeared to rise to everything on the stream 
except my lure. I persevered for a long time 
with -no result. Finally in a rather frenzied 
state I put on a Parmachenee Belle just to be 
mean and frighten those greedy fish. I failed 
completely to-do so; in fact three of them 
simply refused to be frightened and were 
brought home for dinner. 


Another fact upon which I think the majority 
of authorities agree, is that trout in waters that 
are fished continuously take an artificial fly be- 
cause they think it is a real fly. In other words, 
while the wilderness trout will rise freely to so- 
called “fancy” flies tied “in imitation of no living 
creature,” the educated trout of our much fished 
streams cannot be deluded in this fashion. These 
latter much have a natural looking fly presented 
to them in a natural manner. After presenting 
a number of flies tied to resemble real insects 
to a certain trout in a stream upon which one 
always meets many brother anglers, and being in 
a position from which I could plainly see the 
fish in question, I attached the first fly I had 
ever tied myself to the leader. This fly had an 
“Alice” blue cotton body with a yellow tag; the 
wings were plucked from a feather duster and 
had at one time adorned a turkey; the hackle 
did not exist as there was no suitable material 
for. the latter at hand when this remarkable 
specimen of the fly-tier’s art was constructed. 
Thinking to myself that at the sight of this mon- 
strosity the trout might have heart failure—for 
I confess that I imagined there would be more 
chance of killing him that way than by my “fly” 
—TI presented it to him. Yes, that educated fish 
did rush at my “geezer fly’—for that is what I 
named it—and was creeled. (I still have this 
lure and would be glad to allow anyone to 
copy it.) 
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You Get Results 
wi kh “PIPER” 


at altogether-different taste of “PIPER is an 
‘ieee to the hard-thinking and concentration called 
for by big affairs. That’s why men who do things 
chew “PIPER.” It gives them the comfort and sat- 
isfaction that make for a clear mind and quiet nerves. 
Chew “PIPER’’—it’s a wholesome habit. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


The exclusive ‘‘PIPER” flavor—sweet, spicy and fragrant— 
is slowly and evenly pressed through the mellow, sun-ripened 
White Burley leaf of which “PIPER” is made. In this way - 
world’s choicest chewing leaf is made still more tasty, fruity an 
delicious. Get a cut of ‘‘PIPER’”’ and see for yourself what a 
wonderfully good, satisfying chew it is. 


d 10¢ cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10¢ 
ae foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Put in Your Vacation Kit A Set of 
LOUIS RHEAD’S New Artificial NATURE-LURES 


Better results at less cost. Unalloyed pleasure. No worry about live bait. 
Easy and simple to use. No matter where you go or what fish you desire 


to capture, NATURE-LURES are best. They are all floaters. 





Bos lahie Ta, Resin, EM. BASS BAITS 
Pickerel, Wall Eye, Bass and Trout . eras 
Large shiner $1.00 each Green frog $1.00 each Helgramite . . 75c. a 
Medium Se..." Crawfish 1.00 Grasshopper 75c. and 50c. e 
Small 50c. ” Dragon fly 75c. "Shiny devil minnows 75c. 


A Complete Set for TEN Dollars Will Enable You to Capture Any Fresh Water Fish 
Address the inventor and maker LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 


none better. 
Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 






YOU CAN GET ALONG WITHOUT 
IT—BUT IT IS NICE TO HAVE ONE 


The Excelsior Sportsman’s Belt 
Safe. Put your Watch, Cigarettes, 
Matches or Money in, athing, 
Fishing, Canoeing, Hunting. Made 
Gun Metal, Nickel Plated and 
oxidized Finishes. The belt is 
nice and wide and strong. All 
GUND “or acnccchcsctuiunebescot's $1.00 
Hyfield Mfg. Co., 21 Wal ker St. 



















TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especiall to. those who 
love WALKING. _Insttuc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN, It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health _ promotor 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
™ afford real _ incen- 
mM tive for WALK- 
la ‘NG. Whether you 
Yiwalk for health, 
yusiness or pleas- 
ire -- anywhere, 
eve: here the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 ‘Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














— That's the way they hit whem you use 
Splash! ryt Bead ee ) 
Baits and Lures, Our baits have PT. 

proved most successful fish-getters in \ — 


many sections of the country. Ifyou 
nd Baits you 


have never used South Ben: 

are missing something. Get our in 
teresting ». “The Days of Real 
Sport.”” Send for your copy today. 
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This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in at,” and pass 
along the good things that come their way. As you look around has it ever occurred to you 
that the men worth while were always ready to help their brothers? This is particularly 


characteristic of sportsmen. 


I | FOREST AND STREAM each month will award a prize of any five-dollar article 


| advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing the most useful 


advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 


To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcraft. 


SOLVING THE LANDING NET PROBLEM. 


VER had it catch in the brush, stretch its 
rubber band to the limit, then let go and, 
zip! soak you one in the back? or dangle, 
whether at: the front or side, where you are 
continually getting tangled up in. it, or your 
| flies would become caught with a devilish per- 
sistency? Sure! Then you vowed that hence- 
forth you would proceed netless and beach ‘em, 
only to encounter immediately thereafter that 
biggest trout of all, in a deep dark pool, with 
beaching possibilities “forty miles away’—and 
you lost him. Righto! 

Any reader of Forest and Stream who, like 
the writer, has lost three landing-nets in four 
seasons’ trouting will be interested to learn that 
a most serviceable article is easily to be achieved 
at practically the cost of the netting itself and a 
little time and easy labor, the chief requisite for 
the frame being a bit of discarded common 
telegraph wire. In bending the wire to shape 
an iron vise i of assistance, likewise pliers and 
-hammering the wire against some hard flat sur- 
face, as a piece of iron. 

For a short-handled frame, the whole 17 inches 
long, make the handle part about five inches 
long and have the bow about eight inches at 
the extreme width. Make it somewhat triangular 
in shape with an almost straight front side. 
This is a good shape at any time but particu- 
larly advantageous for scooping up minnows. 
To this end also have the net fine meshed; and 
make the frame double across the front so that 
one wire will serve as a guard to protect the 
attaching cord against contact with bottom 
stones. 

This net is light, effective and slips easily into 
the fishing coat left pocket through the opening 
at front edge of coat. There it is securely 
carried, entirely out of the way, yet easily ac- 
cessible when wanted. If dropped it will sink 
| to the bottom and there is some chance of re- 
claiming it in running water. Or for added 
security a cord about three feet long may be 
| tied to the handle and fastened at the other 
end to a coat buttonhole. 

Two pieces of wire bent in the forms shown 


' in Fig. 1 are bound together with strofig cord 


as illustrated in the photo, the wire ends at 
the winding points being bevelled with a file. 

If a longer handled net is desired, bend your 
two pieces of wire as shown in Fig. 2, bind 
together, and fashion a handle from an old 
broomstick, su that the whole is 34 inches long. 
The wire is riveted to the handle, a copper 





An Inexpensive Home-Made Landing Net. 


washer being next the wood on either side and 
also outside the wire under the rivet head. 
Make the openings for the rivet holes by bend- 
ing the wire around a nail and then jamming 
it up tight in an iron vise, the jaws grippng 
close up to the nail. Have the part of the 
handle that comes between the wires of a tri- 
angular shape so that it will wedge and hold 
firm when the handle is extended with net in 
use. A buttoned-holed piece of leather is at- 














Diagram Showing How to Put the Frame Together. 


tached by a small brass screw through a copper 
washer to the wooden handle just below the 
position of the rivet, by means of which this 
form of net is suspended from a button that 
fastens the left breast pocket of your flannel 
shirt. And the three-foot piece of safety cord 
may be used here also. 

To prevent the net from dangling below the 
frame when folded, fasten a loop of cord to 
the bottom of the net and slip the loop over 
the part of the wooden handle which projects 
beyond the rivet joint; it will be checked at 
the leather hanger. The loop will release itself 
automatically when the handle is extended. 

When either frame is completed a coat of 
green paint may be applied. 

Gro. Parker Ho.wpen. 


LIKE THE MAN WHO TELLS CHILDREN 
THERE IS NO SANTA CLAUS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Old Camper” is getting on my nerves. He 
is always writing about things we ought not to 
do, and thus probably making us better woods- 
men—but we don’t want to be instructed in this 
school. Rather, why doesn’t he tell us how to 
do or make more things, for that is two-thirds 
of the fun of camping. 

It is all right to rail against the superfluous, 
but does Old Camper imagine that we are all 
setting off on expeditions such as he appears to 
love and indulge in, towards the North Pole, or 
elsewhere in the hinterland? Why, most of my 
recreation consists in tinkering around in the 
back yard, building all sorts of dew dads that I 
read about in the outdoor press. No, I will 
never use them, but it is fun, and works off 
superfluous energy. 

It was. this same Old Camper, I believe, who 
broke loose in Forest and Stream a couple of 
years ago, with a story of an unexpected visit 
from a party of lost campers, including several 
ladies, all needing food. The garrulous old gen- 
tleman gave us an inventory of his provisions— 
I am suspicious now that he was padding his 


commissary list—and finished by asking what 
the reader would have prepared, and how. 
Many of us stewed metaphorically over that | 
problem, and sent in answers, but I recall that | 
Old Camper kept still. 
that he was pitying our crude woodcraft and 
forebore to humiliate us by a display of his own 
superior skill, but I am disillusioned now. I 
will bet a nickel against one of Old Camper’s 
soggiest biscuits that the meal he set forth was 
conjured up out of a sack of supplies that came 
as near being irreducible as some of his other 
hints to living in the. woods without eating or 
work—unless you have a guide along—and that 
the visitors were led down to the lake and 
shown where they could get a drink of water. 
Nessmuk used to prowl around the woods in 
this selfsame manner, and poke fun at those 
who couldn’t extract the same comfort out of 
it, and here we have his successor on the job. 
A bas, Old Camper! Tell us how to make 


things, not how to get along without them. 
Sotip ComFort. 


NO MOSQUITOES AND NO PLOVER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Does the paucity of mosquitoes compensate 
for the paucity of plover, is a question upon 
which I have meditated considerably, since Sep- 
tember 1st. In this environment, the state has 
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At the time I thought | 





advocated the draining of the meadows, in view | 


of preventing mosquitoes, and, at the extensive 
low-lands of Hammonassett, this scheme has 
been carried out so thoroughly that rubber boots 
are no longer necessary, even in the places that 
used to be the most treacherous. But the plover 
and yellowleg, as well as the mosquito, do not 
look at this improvement with favor! The law 
does not permit us to shoot during the actual 
flight of these birds, but Hammonassett has 
always been the scene of a little fun in past 
years. Now it remains to be seen how drained 
meadows will effect our ducks that used to feed 
back in the salt pools of such places. 
T. F. Hammer. 
Branford, Ct., September 11, 1916. 


ndle Power % cent per hour, 

tes 15 hours on one ee filling 
gasoline or kerosene. The 
highest powered, most econom- 
icol, og safest lantern ever 
made, 


for farmers, dai 
contractors, sportsmen, wenekadenl 
and for shows, boats, rail 


yards and way stations. Auto- 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to wash, no ¢, no smell, no 
dirt. A quick and profitable 
seller for dealers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your nearest hardware dealer 
to send for one on trial. If you 
i want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 
Ra... v..ae STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
46 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 

Closest Rolling Umbrella in 
the world, with $ & 50 
e— 

WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 

Leldihan 
Inc. 

178 FULTON STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 


| OUR LATEST CREATION 
14k. gold cap- 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
Sranch Hudson lerminal Building 


Cir THE TOOTHPICK 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, 
Fulton Street Entrance 





No eraving for tobacco in any form Ro 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. . \ 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided, 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means r\ 
a serious shock to the nervous system. Let the : 


tobacco habit quit YOU. _ It will quit you, if you 
will just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


a Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming a 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco, After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy, It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, ee 
pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Tobacco 
edeemer will Fg ged banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This ‘we absolutely 

E cue in every case or money refunded. =I 


rite today for our free booklet showing the 
dusty alee of tole So ee the Reman aretes 
and positive’ proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
BS. quickly free you of the habit. 
Newell Pharmacal Com: 
SSO St. Louis, Mo, 
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LEXIBILITY is the vital essential to the 
remarkable results which users are get- 
ting from Goodyear Cord Tires. It 

makes the tires resilient, fast, light-running, 
sturdy and strong. 

It resists road injury. It enables the car to 
coast farther with the power shut off. It 
makes the motor’s work easier in hill-climbing 
and in ordinary running. 


It gives more comfort to the passengers in 
the car. 

And those passengers also ride on a larger air 
cushion because the tires are larger. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


What Goodyear Cords Will Do For You 


Because they accomplish these results, Good- 
year Cord Tires have found first favor with 
thousands of motorists who count last cost 
more important than first cost. 

These users seek tire and car economy, just as 
you do. They, like you, want the maximum 
of mileage with the minimum of annoyance 
and delay. 

And they have learned that the service and 
the comfort of Goodyear Cords, which make 
their higher price a minor consideration, are 
not approximated in any other tire. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All-Weather and Ribbed 


Treads, 


both Double- 


Thick, for rear and front 


wheels. 


The All-Weather 


&érips, deep and sharp, 
resist skidding and ive 


maximum traction. 


The 


Ribbed Tread assists easy 
steering. Goodyear Tires, 
Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
Tire Saver Accessories are 
easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers 


everywhere. 























Wherever you hear the click of the 
well kept gun or the hum of the free 
oa | running reel you will find a sportsman 
¥] who uses Nyoil and declares it to be 
ia the cleanest, smoothest, most reliable 
ay 'ubricant and polisher "he ever saw. 
prevents rust, will not 

in say ee, is odorless 
Doss go into camp 

er in hardware 


ge bottle, cheaper 
to buy, 25c. 0c. 
Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 






Graphitoleo 


is a combination of selected flake graphite— 
known as the very best lubricant—and petro- 
latum. For pun mechanisms, rod reels, etc., it 
has no equal as it both lubricates and prevents 
rust—unaffected by cold weather. 

TRY IT! 
Send 15c. 
trial tube No. 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827. H-8. 





in stamps and dealer’s name for a 
52-H. 


-just about five minutes to live. 








GOVERNOR OF THE TRIBE OF 
PENOBSCOT. 


(Continued from page 1188.) 


So it is certain that at fifty he was still doing 
a young man’s work, because he was supple and 
liked it. On the other hand I have no record of 
any notable feat of skill or daring performed by 
Joe on the river. Which means only that Joe 


was lucky. 

But in one particular Joe had a record unsur- 
passed. That was in the amount of hardship he 
underwent in the woods, the tremendous drains 
upon his power of endurance through exposure 
or accident or both combined. 

It is about twenty years since he told me the 
story of his then latest accident. I repeat it 
with hesitation, because I made no notes at the 
time, but many will know about it. He was at 
his hunting camp at Debsconeag in mid-winter 
with a party, and one very cold and windy night, 
not long before sunset, he left camp to go down 
the lake and set some traps. I could see the 
sort of evening, the bright yellow glow of sunset 
reflected on the bare spots of ice, and Joe, trudg- 
ing along, head down, axe in hand and traps on 
back, toward the foot of the lake against the stiff 
wind. Suddenly he went through the ice. The 
current had worn it away underneath. There 
he was, heavily clothed, weighted with iron, 
darkness near, the current drawing him under 
the ice, and his only possible source of succor his. 
friends inside a camp-nearly a mile away. Those 
of us who dwell in the north know that he had 
None knew that 
better than Joe. But he did everything in order. 
First he slipped his weight of traps. Then he 
threw his cap out on the ice that his friends 
might know what had happened. Then his 
pocket-book containing a considerable sum of 
money, that it might go to his family. Then he 
froze his woolen mittens to the ice and began to 
shout for help. What chance was there of his 
making his mates, a mile away, telling stories in- 
side a warm camp, hear him, or, hearing, of their 
getting to him before he was gone? But he 
kept on shouting. And he shouted till they heard 
him, and he held on till they got to him and 
pulled him out. “I was about done for,” he ad- 
mitted. It was forty minutes—(and my recol- 
lection prompts me to say “fifty”; being utterly 
incredible either way it does not matter)—it 
was certainly forty minutes after his watch 
stopped before his friends got him out and by 
building a fire of dry cedar on the shore and 
wrapping him in their coats, saved his life. 

Of Joe’s drollery and cheerful merriment I 
can hardly speak. They were characteristic 
traits of our Indians. Whether the white blood 
in them made them different, or whether writers 
who paint Indians as silent, morose, taciturn, do 
not know Indians, our Penobscots were taciturn 
only when with people they did not know or did 
not like. Again it is lefs Joe I see than the host 
of men and women behind him, beside him, who 
dearly loved a joke and a merry tale. Yet at 
one point Joe stands out clear. I sec those 
June evenings at Ripogenus long ago, Joe and 
Steve Stanislaus toiling wearily up the hil! to 
our tent and lying out in the star-light, dippers 
of tea in hand, while we all talked of everything. 

How many friends he had! ‘What good ones! 
What good service he did them by being just 
himself! It was well said, “He was a Man!” 
But it is also true that he outlived the times he 
belonged to and we may not hope to look upon 
his like again. 








THE. LAW OF SUBSISTENCE—ANOTHER 
INTERPRETATION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Forest and Stream’s August number a con- 
tributor defends the sportsman on a high plane 
of argument, in the course of which he states: 
“IT know of no divine law, no rule of hygiene, 
that establishes a fleshless diet for the seeker 
after health.” 

It appears to me that there is at least a Bibli- 
cal injunction to that effect to be found in Gene- 
sis, I. 29, as follows: 

And God said, Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree, in the which és 
the fruit of a tree bearing seed; to you it shall 
be for meat. 

The preceeding verse, gives to man dominion 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air and 
every living thing upon the earth, but does not 
specify that they shall be meat for man. The 
30th verse gives to the beasts and fowls every 
green herb for meat. 

I construe the above to mean that meat is 
synonymous with food but not with flesh. 
Clearly the Biblical law indicates that both man 
and beast should look solely to the vegetable 
kingdom for food. 

It would seem to me that in the day when 
Genesis was written, or at least in the under- 
standing of the author, flesh and meat did not 
convey the same meaning. In this day, how- 
ever, the word meat means to us flesh. 

Personally [ can read more Divine law in the 
structure of man’s dental outfit, cutting, tearing 
and grinding, than in the words of Genesis. 
Venison steak, after a couple of weeks in the 
ice house, is a most potent justification of the 
sportsman. 

The real driving power, the vivifying influ- 
ence behind the rod and the gun is the blood 
lust of man. We lust for the flesh with which 
the butcher provides us. Emerson Hough says 
the true sportsman loves to pose a bit and rhap- 
sodize on the beauties of nature. To my mind 
the sportsman is a potential butcher. He is a 
continuing assurance to the world that man 
need never fear starvation through a lack of 
blood letters. Let him pose and rhapsodize but 
let him not forget to kill with moderation. 

The only logical opponent of the sportsman 
is the vegetarian. He at least is sincere. The 
mollycoddle is weak and all other critics are 
unconsciously hypocritic in that they devour the 
flesh purveyed by the frank and straightforward 
butcher. Switco Reet. 


THE EDIBLE MUSHROOM. 
Editor Nessmuk’s Campfire: 

This is the season of the mushroom. Can 
you give a few hints on how to distinguish the 
edible from the poisonous varieties? 

A Younc Camper. 

Forest and Stream must decline to be respon- 
sible for any correspondence course on mush- 
room education. The woods and fields are 
literally filled with bushels and tons of valuable 
food in the way of “vegetable beefsteaks,” and 
it is regretable that the American _ people 
do not know their value, but it is too dangerous 
to give a few short hints in a column like this, 
and expect the reader to be able to choose be- 
tween the good and the poisonous kinds. There 
are several useful books on the subject—one, 
by Wm. Harrilton Gibson, being particularly 
fine, and illustrated with beautiful colored plates. 
We can supply this book at $3.50 and can recom- 
mend it highly. But—study it well and thor- 
oughly before <ttempting to pass judgment on 
the hundreds of varieties of mushrooms.—Ed.] 
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Forget anything but the MILK-— 
and be. sure that it is 


BORDEN’S 


When you take to the woods nothing is so closely allied to your comfort and peace 
of mind as a well balanced commissary. Milk is indispensable, and if you have a 
good supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, which contains both milk 
and sugar, and Borden’s Evaporated Milk you are sure that the milk end of your 
outfit is properly and safely cared for. Wherever there is a good, grocer you can 
; get Borden’s Milk. ‘ 


You might be interested in the little book of Borden 
Recipes. We'll send it if you will ask for it 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
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The Gun that never shoots loose 


With Two Triggers, $55.00 — With Automatic Ejector, $66.00 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 86.00 
We make all grades from - - - - $25.00 to $1000.00 


SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO, Inc, 80 Hubbard St. FULTON, N.Y. 

























FISHING IN AMERICA 


CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 


TROUT FLY- 















The book contains 18 colored ites of the different les of trout found in this coun 1 colored ‘te 
of peau Wee Oe ont to ite of favorite Rice” There are in addition 12 Utuetrations im 
and white. The plates and ill are by H. H. Leonard. 

The scope of the work can at once be seen by the following table of contents: 

Chapter 





er How to Fish the Wet-Fly. 
How and When to Strike Trout. 
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word on fly-fishing for trout.”—Dr. James A. 
Edition, $20.00 Net. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 










.128 Broadway, New York 





the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated oceupies 
little space. 


, SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Leep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of guaranteed Mattresses 
Gov hemasamnp, pochoond autemeblle moe. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in oung 

l-mouth black bass commercially in the Unit 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang 
ing from aenaael fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Biack Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 


of all ages “for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in ie quantity. Warranted delivered 
— in fine condition. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Membership in Private Hunting 
and Fishing Preserve 

The Longwood Valley Sportsmen's 
Clab, Controlling the Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Preserve of the late U. S. Senator 
John Kean in Upper Longwood Valley, 
Northern New Jersey, invites inquiries 
from Sportsmen for Membership, which is 
both limited and exclusive. Deer, Pheas- 
ants, Quail, Partridge Abundant; also 
Brook, Rainbow and Brown Trout, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass in Lakes and 
Streams. Two hours by auto from New 
York. 

Address LONGWOOD, care Forest and 
Stream, 128 Broadway, New York. 


First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 


existence at lowest fa ces. 
JACOBS PAYS THE PEELGHT 
our steam railroad 









Twelve beautiful designs of col- 





ony houses for the —_— Martin. 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Swallows, Chickadees, 

Weod etc, 


Feeding and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and Drinki Fountains. Genuine 
Government 


Traps. 
Our Indersement poviiest alma Othe 


Mention i. sans oe send to cents for our 
JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


4 South Washingten Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 
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KINKS AND KNOTS UNTANGLED FOR THE ANGLER. 
Conducted by Seneca. 
This Department is for the ANcLER—First, Last AND ALL THE TIME. 
Readers are invited to cast a line, the pool is large. 
The Editor of this Department will be glad to answer inquiries on subjects of general 
interest to the fraternity and replies will be published monthly, in the order received, under 


this heading. 


THE FISHERMAN’S EQUIPMENT. 
One has very little difficulty in finding ade- 


| quate information as to the equipment used by 


now-a-day fishermen, but very little has been 
written on holding the fish after it is once 
hooked and the method successfully employed 
in tiring the fish out and landing him. 

The handling of the hooked fish is really a 
subject that is not given half enough attention 
by the angling fraternity as a whole and it is in- 
deed an item that the tyro fisherman should give 
much thought, for the novice will often get as 
many strikes as the fisherman of experience 
but if he is not wised on the matter of playing 
“Mr. Fish,” he stands an excellent chance of 
not landing him. 


A quick twitch of the rod, a movement of the 
wrist and forearm only, is the usual manner of 
hooking the fish. In still fishing the fish fre- 
quently hook themselves and the act of lifting 
the fish from the water and hooking is practi- 
cally all one operation. One error that the tyro 
fisherman frequently makes in hooking his fish 
in still fishing is the unnecessarily hard strik- 
ing at the bite, asyanking of the rod, as it were, 
as a result of whch the hook is torn out of the 
fish’s mouth or is broken and the fish is lost. 
It is only the heavy tackle used in deep sea 
fishing that will allow such tactics. It can hardly 
be called angling; it’s fishing pure and simple. 


The lighter the tackle the more sport, as the 
pleasure is obtained by tiring the fish out by the 
action of the rod and the use of the reel and 
not by brute strength. However, there is a 
happy medium even in light tackle. It must be 
remembered that much lighter tackle can be 
employed in fishing lakes from a boat where 
there is plenty of room for the fish to make his 
run, than in places where one has to keep the 
fish away from rocks, submerged stumps, etc. 

In the use of the short rod, as in bait cast- 
ing, the rod, when reeling in a artificial lure, 
should be held at an angle of twenty degrees; 
this allows a healthy strike to be made without 
breaking the tip. 

In the hooking of all kinds of fish, one point 
should be remembered and that is, always keep 
a taut line. One frequently has to give line in 
fighting a game fish, but make him fight for it 
and when you give line do so grudgingly, then 
take it back at every opportunity. In playing a 
game fish, this operation, that of giving and 
taking up line, is often frequently repeated, but 
don’t be in a hurry to get the fish into the boat. 
Take your time and thoroughly tire him out; 
over-anxiety on the part of the fisherman and 
the tendency to net or gaff the fish at a too 
early stage of the game has been the reason for 
many a lost prize winner. 

Through the lack of knowledge on how to 
handle a game fish when he breaks water is an- 
other reason for the loss of many fish. In this 
case, according to the best authorities, it is best 
to lower the tip, so as to give some slack to the 





line which should be immediately tightened 
however, when the fish strikes the water again, 
for if he falls on a tightened line, the result 
is generally a lost fish. 

In still fishing here are a few “don’ts” that 
may be worth considering. Select the spot 
where you intend to anchor, then let your boat 
glide to the location; don’t row to it in a noisy 
fashion; life the oars into the -boat in a careful 
manner; don’t first drop. them alongsde the boat 
with a loud splash, then yank them into the boat 
any old way. In dropping your anchor over- 
board, don’t drop it with a splash without re- 
gard for noise. How much better it is to allow 
the anchor rope to glide through the fingers 
slowly! They are little things, to be sure, but 
they all tend to help the fishing. 


THE BIRTH OF THE BAIT CASTING-ROD. 


Much has been said and much has been writ- 
ten on the art of bait casting, the proper meth- 
ods of casting, and the equipment needed, but 
as to the history of the game, the first short 
rod and the rien whose efforts helped to bring 
the sport up to its present-day standards, little 
is known. 

Devotees of this sport no doubt will be sur- 
prised to learn that the bicycle played an im- 
portant part in the development of the shor 
rod, nevertheless it is true. ; 

The bait casting rod was first developed and 
used in the fall of 1896 and to one William 
Locher of Kalamazoo, Michigan, goes the honor 
and credit of working out the idea that is found 
in the dainty little stick now much in vogue. 

The embryo rod was made from’ Calcutta 
cane, unvarnshed and cut short. Now here is 
where the bicycle plays an important part, first 
in the guides, then in the handle. The guides 
being made from the spokes of an old bicycle, 
being extremely large and attached to the rod 
by windings of linen thread. Here is found 
the introduction to the angling fraternity of the 
now famous Kalamazoo guides. The next part 
of the rod fittings, borrowed from the two- 
wheel steed, was one grip from the handle bars 
which was merely glued on the large end of the 
rod, there being no reel seat, the line either 
being allowed to lie in coils on the ground or 
held in the hand. This rod was used by Mr. 
Locher during the season of 1896-97, when he 
designed a four-foot rod, this time made of 
lancewood that tapered from 7-16 of an inch 
at the butt to % of an inch at the tip, the 
handle 12 inches long, with a %-inch reel seat 
of brass tubing. No reel band as now used, but 
fitted with a clamp to hold the reel in place. 
Steel guides were this time used, considerably 
smaller than on the first rod, while silk was 
substituted for the former linen windings, the 
entire rod being now wound at frequent inter- 
vals. A great improvement over the Adam of 
the rod clan, one readily admits. — 

To Tilden Robb, a boon fishing companion 
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of Locher’s, goes the honor of evolving the 
finger hook, still found on rods and used by 
many present-day casters. This idea was later 
sent to the Horton Manufacturing Company for 
their use, by one Ben Bush, also of Kalamazoo. 
The Horton people, seeing the worth of the 
idea and its value, improved on it by making it 
detachable, the improved article being patented. 

Later the well known Kalamazoo steel bait 
casting rod appeared on the market and met 
with instant favor. “Bucktail” Worden of 
South Bend, Indiana, later made some minor 
improvements on the lancewood rod and intro- 
duced what was known as the Worden bait 
casting rod, other manufacturers falling in 
line until today we have the two-piece, short 
butt, long tip, constructive favorite. 


<eenenanaes 
MORE ABOUT THE CARP. 


During the past two months I have had nu- 
merous queries regarding the carp; what he is. 
where he is found and how to catch him. A 
short treatise on this subject therefore seems 
to be in order. The following extracts through 
the courtesy of Louis Rheid are taken from 
his well known book, “Bait Angling for Com- 
mon Fishes.” 

“The carp is a native of Asia and was intro- 
duced in America in 1831; its acclimation has 
been wonderfully successful, especially in the 
South, where it continues to grow throughout 
the year and sometimes attains a remarkable 
size.” 

There are numerous species of carp. The 
mirror, or king carp is named on account of the 
few and extraordinarily large scales which run 
along the sides of the body in three or four 
tows; the rest of the body being bare. The 
leather carp, which has on its back either only 
a few scales, or none at all. Then there is 
the golden carp, popular in small fountain 
ponds and household aquariums. The common 
carp is found to be very abundant in certain 
lakes and rivers; those found in the latter are 
much the best to angle for and are of better 
flavor. 

In lakes it prefers a muddy bottom, particu- 
larly near the roots of water lilies; in rivers 
it likes those parts where the stream is slow 
and stagnant, with the bottom thick in mud. 
They can readily be caught with dough, grains 
of barley or wheat, worms, maggots, wasp lar- 
vae and sometimes pieces of meat and fish. To 
insure the best sport when angling for carp it 
requires great preparation and care. The line 
should be entirely of meédium-sized or fine 
round gut and a very light porcupine quill float 
with one good-sized shot about six inches from 
the hook which should be a No. 5 or No. 6 and 
baited with a red worm. If possible the depth 
of the water should be taken the night before 
the angler intends to fish and a quantity of 
ground bait, composed of bread kneaded into 
little balls, should be thrown in the place. Early 
in the morning and late in the evening are much 
the best time for carp fishing and the all-im- 
portant thing is to take especial care and keep 
out of sight as the carp is very shy. Do not 
attempt to strike until the float begins to msve 
off and as the carp has a tough mouth there is 
little chance of losing him. 


AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO CATCH BASS. 


Editor Fish and Fishing: 

I thought the following way of going after, 
and, what is more, catching, the bass, both large 
and small mouth, ought to intérest your read- 
ers. I have found it to be the real goods. The 
angled first needs two rods, one a fly or bait 
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Before you plan your hunting 
or camping trip—even before 
you spend five cents for equip- 
ment, get the advice and sug- 
gestions of America’s greatest 
sportsman— Emerson Hough. 
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will each find these books brim- 
ful of worth-while information 
= the kind of assistance they 
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“Let us Go Afield” is a call to 
the wild that tells ;ou what 
to do and how to do it when 
you get there. From bass fish- 
ing to bear hunting it covers in 
detail all branches of the sport, 
telling how, where and when to 
get the finest specimens. Chap- 
ters on the camp, equipment, 
ete., are particularly valuable. 


“Out of Doors” enables the 
novice to enjoy a thoroughly 
satisfying sojourn in the open. 
The routine of outdoor life in 
all its phases is clearly and 
thoroughly explained. The book 
is crowded with practical ad- 
vice on what to wear, how to 
cook, what to eat, how to pitch 
a tent, make a bed, make a fire, 
handle a canoe, how to fish, etc. 
Tt also tells how women can 
get the most comfort and pleas- 
ure from camp life. 


Aside from their great value to 
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these books make delightfully 
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rod, the other a bait casting rod. First bait the 
fly rod with a small froggie and cast out; 25 
feet of line is about all one needs; set click and 
place rod in a convenient and safe position. 
Use the bait casting rod for casting some semi- 
underwater or regular underwater. You are 
thus havng two chances to one of landing: 
After every third cast raise the fly rod to get 
Mr. Frog in motion. This two to one method 
has always been a favorite method of mine 
when after the big fellows and I generally came 
home with the bacon—J. S. P., Marion, Ohio. 

The method described by you is also the fa- 
vorite of several friends of mine and like 
you, they generally “bring home the bacon.” I 
might add for the benefit of those who desire 





to try this method that if the fishing is done 
in shallow water the top water plug should be 
substituted for the semi or regular underwater 
also. If your strike is on the fly rod, take off 
click at once, as a bass drawing the line from 
the reel with the click set very often becomes 
suspicious from the vibration on the line and 
drops all interest in Mr. Frog. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN MISSOURI. 

A flight of teal already on, and the egrets are 
leaving their heronry for the South. There has 
never been sich an excellent crop of quail 
within the last fifteen years. No rain, and the 
turkey crop good, too. 1. oo 
Doniphan, Mo., Sept. 8, 1916. 
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OUR FRIEND THE BLUEFISH 


A GAMY FIGHTER AND BITER. 
By Russell A. Bowen. 


“Give me, Great Father, give me stren and health, 
A liberal heart, affections kind and free; 
My rod—my line—be these my pride, my wealth! 
They za me present joys—they draw my 
to ec.” 


BEAUTIFUL prayer these lines. Every 
A angler’s prayer I hope. The joys of fish- 

ing do bring strength and health. And 
God, man and nature are brought closer to- 
gether and the result is a more happy, har- 
monious life. ’Tis true, friend. And most 
every devotee of rod and line bears out this 
statement. However, before I get deep into a 
preachment I will stop and take up the subject 
I have in mind—our friend the bluefish—that 
gamy fighter and biter. 


A royal sport and pursuit indeed is blue-- 


fishing : 
“And, as he darts, the waters blue 
Are streaked with gleams of many a hue 
Green, orange, purple and # 
—Matthew G. Lewis. 

A more glorious, exciting and healthful sport 
is difficult to find. Every moment is full of 
action and doing—there’s no denying it. Place 
yourself for a space in one of the little craft 
that fly along, yes, literally fly, with her scuppers 
well under and your shining squid some fifty or 
more feet behind you flashing in the sunlight as 
it bounds from wave to wave. It is fascinating 
to watch the squid in its jerky course over the 
emerald bosom of the sea. But suddenly your 
mind is taken from the squid—you get a strike! 
Tense moments follow. If this is your first 
blue you will have your hands full. If it is not 
you will have them full anyhow. The veterans 
of the sport know his subsequent antics. 

No fish makes a more gallant nor lasting fight 
than the blue. He will play and run away with 
your line. First he rushes madly and headlong 
to the right of you, then to the left of you; 
but these rushes cannot last forever and you 
are soon rewarded in being able to claim a 
little slack line. Mr. Bluefish, however, is not 
so easily captured. Resuming his former tactics 
he rushes off with the speed of an express train, 
darting and turning in every direction seeming 
to confuse you and for the moment his cunning 
manoeuvre is almost successful and away goes a 
good part of the precious line so valiantly fought 
for. But Man, as he generally is, is to be the 
victor and slowly but -surely the battle is brought 
to a termination. Yes, slowly, for the bluefish 
is a very stubborn and vicious fighter and it is 
only after the hardest kind of a struggle that he 
is brought to bay and alongside the boat. Even 
then he lunges and plunges, and almost seems to 
say, “I am wunconquerable,” but finally he is 
brought to gaff and we land him—a good ten 
pounder, still full of life and fight. 

.He is a beauty. We look and look and marvel 
upon the splendid contour of his fine body and 
Our ad- 
miration knows no bounds—neither would any- 
one else’s if they had a like experience—and we 
then and there proclaim the bluefish “a lord of 
the deep.” 

Along with the striped bass the bluefish, to my 
mind, is the game fish par excellence of the 
brine, just as the black bass and salmon are of 
fresh water. 

To give an outline of the various modes of 
capture would make this article too long, so later 
on, in another issue, I will touch upon this phase 
of the sport. 


A word or so regarding the bluefish will be 
interesting, and speaking of him as a fighter I 
will quote a few lines from the “Speech of Hon. 
N. E. Atwood, of the Cape District, 1870,” anent 
the pugnacity and savageness of this lord of the 
deep. 

“Call them, sir, by whatever name we please; 
whether bluefish, of Massachusetts Bay; snapper, 
of New Bedford; horse-mackerel, on the shores 
of Rhode Island; or tailor, in Delaware Bay, 
they are the same Temnodon Saltator still, and 
deal out destruction and death to other species 
in all the localities they visit.” 

By Professor Mitchell the classical name, Tem- 
nodon Saltator, has been given to this fish; Tem- 
no, to cut to pieces, undoubtedly meaning its 
jaws of sharp teeth, and Saltator, referring to a 
pantomime dancer, having in mind its leaping or 
skipping—a very fitting and appropriate name. 

Along our New England coast the bluefish is 
usually called the horse-mackerel, but, of course. 
that is a different fish, and grows to the no small 
weight of one thousand pounds, sometimes more. 
The bluefish on the other hand rarely reaches 
twenty pounds, although there are exceptional 
cases, and reports come filtering through now and 
then of occasional thirty pounders. 

His jaws are exceedingly strong and his gill 
covers, three in number, are like steel plates. A 
word of admonition—beware of his teeth for his 
jaws are armed with them and they are very 
sharp and closely set, and will cut in two a cord 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter just as neat- 
ly and as smoothly as could be done with the 
sharpest knife. And each one of these teeth are 
like saw-teeth so perfectly do they match, thére- 
fore, your fingers should receive the utmost con- 
sideration in taking a hook from his powerful 
and wicked jaws. 

The shimmer and shine of his leadeny blue 
back, as he is taken from the water dripping wet 
in the rays of a luminous summer sun, we are 
all pretty nearly familiar with. This leadeny 
blue color of his back extends downward to the 
imperceptible lateral lines and his belly is of a 
suowy-whiteness. The rest of the fish, including 
his general appearance and shape needs no dwell- 
ing upon. 

From now on bluefishing will be good and the 
opportunity is open to every reader of Forest 
and Stream who will, to hie away to the haunts 
of the blue and get some real sport and excite- 
ment. Take my word for it, brother, ’twill do 
you good and when you've finished your day’s 
sport you'll say I’m right. 

The call of the big outdoors is irresistible and 
the good it will do body and mind is beyond 
calculation. 

Whether you hit the trail leading to that little 
old log-cabin way back in the woods, with its 
quiet and solitude, where communion is held 
daily with Nature, or cruise the broad bosom of 
old Neptune’s vast and heaving domain, where 
you are called upon, almost continually, to guard 
against the strange and uncertain vagaries and 
vacillations of the elements, you will be working 
toward one common goal—good health. . 

The only panacea for continued good health 
is life in the open as much as possible. And the 
good that will come therefrom will exceed all the 
words of tomes and tomes. 








INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
OF THE N. A. S. A. C. 
HE ninth international fly and bait casting 
tournament of the National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs was held this year 
under the auspices of the Newark (N. J.) Fly 
and Bait Casting Club from their float in Wee- 
quahic Park Lake, on August 23rd, 24th, 25th and 
26th, representatives from the Chicago Casting 
Club, Illinois Casting Club, Anglers’ Club of Chi- 
cago, Anglers’ Club.of New York and the New- 
ark Fly and Bait Casting Club taking part. 

From a Western standpoint the tournament 
was a huge success—that is, if the score board 
is allowed to tell the tale, for the Chicagoans 
not only captured ten firsts, nine seconds and 
nine thirds out of the thirteen events that com- 
prised the program, but also of the nine regular 
events, the men from the Windy City took home 
eight firsts, seven seconds and six thirds. It is 
consequently impossible to make any of the East- 
ern casters believe that the initials N. A. S. A. C. 
mean anything but “Not a Show Against Chi- 
cago” and incidentally the nail is hit about on 
the head when such a meaning is given them 
because the Eastern casters were beaten before 
they started. 

Men like Mills, New, Schwinn, Marsh, Pettit, 
Darling and others who were depended upon to 
stand the blunt of the attack seemed to have 
stage fright and cracked under the strain. A. J. 
Marsh, in particular, who was thought to have a 
rattling good chance in the half ounce distance 
bait event, came in a poor eleventh; his longest 
cast, however, was 214 feet, which gives an idea 
of what he is at least able to do; L. S. Darling, 
of the’ Newark Club, taking second place in this 
event with an average cast of 176 feet against 
191 4-5 feet of G. G. Chatt of Chicago. 

So it was in each of the thirteen events, just a 
repetition of successes for the Chicago casters, 
and when all was said and done it was found 
that Call J. McCarthy had regained the all- 
around championship which he lost last year at 
San Francisco to Stanley Forbes, who did 
not defend the title this year. McCarthy did 
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not run away with the honor, however, as he. 


was closely pressed by George G. Chatt, who 
lacked only two points of taking the gold cup, 
third and fourth places being taken by W. J. 
Jamison and William Stanley, all Western casters. 

The blue pennant offered for the club point 
leader was won by the Illinois Casting Club with 
total points amounting to 30%; the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club second with 21; the Anglers’ Club 
of Chicago third with 15%; Newark Fly and 
Bait Casting Club fourth and the Anglers’ Club 
of New York fifth. An unattached entrant tak- 
ing one third place. 

With the exception of the first day the 
weather conditions were excellent and while no 
national records were broken, the records in the 
light tackle distant fly, light tackle dry fly accu- 
racy and quarter ounce accuracy bait were ap- 
proached. Guy R. Jenkins, of the Anglers’ Club 
of New York, making the second best score ever 
recorded by a winner in the light tackle dry fly 
accuracy event, this event being the only stand- 
ard event not won by a caster from Chicago. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
coming year: President, John M. Smith; first 
vice-president, A. J. New, of Newark, N. J.; sec-- 
ond vice-president, R. E. Carlon, of Portland, 
Ore.; third vice-president, H. J. Steinmesch, of 
St. Louis; fourth vice-president, C. Kraft, of 
Battle Creek, Mich.; treasurer, E. M. Town, of 
Chicago; secretary, F. J. Lane, of Chicago. 

The 1917 tournament was awarded to the IIli- 
nois Casting Club of Chicago. 
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THE UNNATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 


Last month’s lesson was a little too hard, it 
seems, only about a dozen correct answers hav- 
ing been received to date. The little animals 
shown were infant black bears, about two weeks 
old. One correspondent was moved to righteous 
wrath that anybody should disturb the mother 
bear in the breeding season, and we agree with 
him. Read his communication in another column. 
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there is an open season, and if so, where? 


This Migratory Bird. 


Game Farming 


and Good Shooting 


When you are out in the fields and woods with 
your shotgun this fall, or in the marshes waiting for 
the ducks, bear this fact in mind—your sport would 
be much better if scientific game farming were conducted 
more extensively in this country. 

Game farming is being carried on much more extensively than formerly, especially during 
the past year. Evidence is plentiful to the effect that eventually we will pay as much attention to 
this important subject as have the people of Europe for many years. ‘The wonderful grouse 
shooting in Scotland is one example of the results obtained there. 


There are already many places in this country where good shooting is to be had in abundance 
due to scientific game breeding. It is quite possible that one or more of these is located within easy 
reach of your home. If you are interested we will gladly advise you regarding this if we have the 
information in our files. If not we will tell you how to make good shooting in -your locality and 
put you in touch with others who are interested in this. 

May we suggest that you write for our booklet, ‘*Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. It 
is well worth reading and sent free on request. Please use the coupon below. 


When You Buy Loaded Shotgun Shells 


How much do you know about the powder you shoot in the These powders are of unusually high and uniform quality. They 
fields or at the traps? You should be thoroughly informed regard- give even patterns, high velocity, light recoil. You can always 
ing it and specify a given powder when you buy shells. depend upon them. The next time you buy loaded shells specify 

If you will write us we will gladly tell you about the two either Infallible or ““E,C."" Smokeless Shotgun Powder. They 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible and.““E..C."._ may be obtained in all standard makes of shells. 


Game Breeding Dept. Room’190, HERCULES POWDER, CO, Wiiminston, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives: Infallible and “"E.C.’” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting 
Powder; Dynamite for farming 


Department, Room 190, 
Hercules Powder Company, 

Wilmington, Delaware. * 

Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of ““Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’. { am interested in game breeding trom the stand- 
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This month’s lesson may be easy—and again 
it may not be. At the beginning of the duck 
season it is appropriate. Can you tell whether 
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The following table shows the open seasons for game in the United States and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. In its preparation the seasons prescribed 


by the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, as amended August 21, 1916, have been inserted in black-faced type. 

THE SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE THE OPEN SEASONS UNDER BOTH FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS. 

The first date of the open season and the first date of the close season are given, so that CLOSE SEASONS MAY BE FOUND BY REVERSING THE DATES. 
When the season is closed for several years, the first date on which shooting is permitted, as November 1, 1919, appears in the table. 

A few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin have been omitted. 
All the omitted seasons will be published in “Game Laws for 1916,” except the county seasons of North Carolina, which are published in a special Poster of the Biological 
Survey. These publications may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The term rabbit includes “hare;’” quail, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; grouse, includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as 
“partridge” in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; introduced pheasant is 


restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes “brant.” 


States are arranged geographically and grouped under the two zones defined in the regulations for the protection of migratory birds (see “Game Laws for 1916’). 


| |  BI@ @AME. | UPLAND GAME. 









































































































































































































































































































































































Srate. 
1 | Maine*........... a . . I, 1919 ...../ Oct. 1-Apr. 1..... Sept. 1-Nov. 1}... 1 
2. | New Hampshire .| Oct. 15-Dec. 16...) N ‘ ,° . 1. ..-| Oct. 1, 1919. .5.- 2 
3. 15-Dec. 62. Sept. 15-Dec. Sept. 15-Dec. 1... 3 
4 Nov. 20-Nov. 25 Oct. 12-Nov. 13. :.| Oct. 12-Nov. 13f*. a 
5 No open season. Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Nov. 1-Jan. 1 Nov. 1-Jan. 1:...| Nov. l-Jan. 1. . ..}--....002.--.0+-+-| Nov. 1, 1920....: No open season...) 5 
6 June 1, 1917*..... Oct. 8-Jan. It. ...| Oct. 8-Nov. 24...) Oct. 8-Nov. 24..../ Oct. 8-Nov. 24.../.....----++0-+--+-| Oct. 8-Nov. 24. ../.. . -| No open season...| 6 
7 Oct. 1-Nov. 16¢.. -| Oct. 1-Feb. 1.....| Oct. 1-Nov.16....). Oct. 1, 1918......| Oct. 1-Dec, 1.....|-2.0-ececceeccenee} Oct IY, 26, Nor. 2,9 Sf}... -eeeeee -| No open season...| 7 
8 | Long Island No open season... .| Nov. 1-Jan.1....| Nov. 1-Jan.1....| Nov. 1-Jan.1....| Nov. 1-Jan. 1.....}...-.----.-+.-----| Nov. 1-Jan. 1 ¢..|......-..--. -| No open season...| 8 
9 | New Jersey....... Oct. 11, 18, 25, Norio .}... -| Nav. 10-Dec. 16. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 16. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 16. . .| Nov. 10-Dec. 16. . -| Mar. 13, 1919 ..../ No open season...| 9 
10 | Pennsylvania.....| Dec. 1-Dec. 16 - Nov. 1-Dec. 1 . . |. Oct, 15-Dec. 1....| Oct. 15-Dec. 1 ...| Oct. 15-Dec.1....|...220++00e2 seree.| Oct. 15-Dec.1.... Oct. 15-Dec. 1...| No open season...| 10 
11 | West Virginia...) Oct. 15-Dec. 1¢.. Oct. 15-Jan. 1....| Sept, 15-Dec. 1..| Nuv. 1-Dec. 1...} Oct. 15-Dec.1....|-.. aeqnecssessesen Ni -| Oct. 15-Dec. 1...,| No open season...) 11 
i . , 
12 -| Nov. 15, 1921 .... Nov. 15-Jan. 1...} July 1-Dec. 16...) Nov. 15-Jan.2 ... No open season...) Nov. 15, 1920... .|.-Sept. 1-Oct.16 ..| 12 
38 i FCS 5 ie kacscalvaneo ders abdasies -| Nov. 1-Jan.2....| Sept. 15-Oct. 21. .| Nov. 15, 1917. ...| Nov. 15, 1917....|...-..... tween ob 3 DION. Bay WUEF oi dcih cadcounecécdédeecd Nov. 15, 1917....) 13 
a 14 No open season... Apr. 1-Jan. 10....| July 1-Nov.1 ....| Nov. 10-Dec. 21. .| Nov. 10-Dec. 21. .| Oct. 15-Nov. 1...| No openseason...| No open season...| No open season...) 14 
: 16 June 23, 1925..... Aug. 31-Feb. 1... = 1-Feb. 1..../ Nov. 11-Dec. 10. .| July 2, 1920...../ Oct. 1-Oct. 16..../ June 23, 1925*....) June 23, 1925..... Aug. 15-Sept:1..) 15 
: -| 16 Nov, 10-Dec. 1¢*.; No open season...| Oct. 1-Mar.2..... TODD 0.02 .2cccvece DODD. .n00-2000s50 j Oct, 1-Dec. 17>. ..| 1920............. RODD. scsnsecesse} INTO, 2. sccccoss ee No open season...| 16 
17 | Nov. 11-Dec. 1¢ .| No open season...) Oct. 10-Feb.1....| Oct. 10-Feb. 1f...| Oct. 1, 1921.....- Oct. 1-Dec.1 f...| Sept.7-Oct.2....} Oct. 1, 1921,.....|...... No opeh season...| 17 |, 
S 18 | Nov. 10-Nov. 30. .| Nov. 10-Nov. 30g |.........secccccclecsecescecssscccce Oct. 1-Dec. 1..... Oct. 1-Dec. 1 $* ..| Sept. 7-Nov. 7...| No open season...|.................. Sept.7, 1918..... “18 
oO 19 ch 2te SE MOR A oo wk bce ace oo secbdsvesecoscesoes pees Sept. 1-Jan. 1.....| Nov. 1-Dec.15...} Nov. 1-Dec. 15...| Sept. 1-Dec.1....| Oct. 1, 1917. .....| Nov. 1-Dec. 15...| No open season...| 19 
N 20 .-| Nov. 1-Jan.1¢.. June 1-Jan. 1....) Nov. 10-Jan.1...| No open season...| No open season...| No ope: -| Nov. 1-Jan.1....| Aug. 1-Nov. 11..| 20 
21 :-| Mar. 24, 1921.... Sept. 1-Jan. 1 $*..| Mar. 19, 1918. ....| No open season ..} Mar. 19, 1918.....| Mar. 19, 1918.....|.---eesccececccceclesceccececeeceseee 21 
22 No open season... f Oct. 1-Dec..1.....| Nov, 1-Nov. 16..>.| Sept. 1-Dec. 1. . .| Sept. 1-Dec. 1... July 15-Sept.1...) 22° 
| ° 
i. 
SE FN. ck PANE BABU Us kien cin ew oo tien ches ndebn cube cee nesdepcassc<grescobened No open season...) Sep’ Sept. 10-Oct. 10. , hditionanbtnseomnakah No open season...|' 23 
24- | North Dakots. -.)' Nov. 10,4080. ilivessc....0ccscnrelecsevessia>eccesedfecssess .--:| No open season... No open season...|.......-seeseeeees ' No open season...| 24 
25 | Montana......... ; Oct. 1-Dec. 15 ...| No open season...|...... eas .-| No open season .. ++eee:+-| No open season...} 25 
26 | Wyoming* -+| Oct. 1-Nov. 16 ...| Sept. 1, 19 --| Aug. 1, 1919 ...:.| Sept. 15-Nov. 16 .| Sept. 1-Nov. 16...; Aug. 1, 1919 .....}.......-----+-- -| No open season.,.| 26 
27 | Colorado + Oct. 1, 1918...... --| Oct. 1, 1924....... -| Aug. 15-Sept.1 ..} 27 
28 | Utah*. Oct. 15-Noy. 1¢ --| Oct. 1-Nov.1t ..| Sept. 1-Sept. 16..) No open season...) No open season...|.........-+-0++ Aug. 15-Sept. 1 ../- 28 
29 | Nevad Sept. 15-Oct. 16. --| Sept. 15-Jan. 1... : - 29 
30 | Idaho* ..| Sept. 1-Dec.1¢ ..| No open season. .-| Nov. 1-Dec.1.... -| 30 
31 | Oregon* . --| Aug. I5-Nov. 1¢ .| No open season.../.. .--| Sept. 1-Nov.1....| No open season*.. - $1 
32 | Washington*....| Sept. 15-Nov. 1../ Oct. 1, 1925.......|...-..sseeeseeeeee No open season... Sept. 15-Nov. ‘If. 32 
33 Alaska*.......... [Ag Bree RS) Bag. TODAS 2b. cede ccs cevccecescleccccccccccccscccsfescacccoccepscesee 33 
: 
34 Delaware......... Lisc as sett cma oop cnmmaidecnscssi Sept. 1-Oct. 16...| Nov. 15-Jan.1... i Le. Jeceeesececeeeecee| NO Oper SERB0N...|..+.222--seeeeeeee Aug. 1-Jan. 1 f*.. 
35 | Maryland....... PE Da in cdals cows ccccssccscces Nov. 10-Dec. 25..| Nov. 10—Dec. 25*.| Nov. 10-Dec. 25. : - LEDs focdesecoccnccccons No open season... 
36 | Dist. Columbia...) Sept. 1-Jan.1.....)............--+-+- Nov, 1-Feb. 1. ...| Nov. 1-Feb.1....) Nov. 1-Mar. 15.... «-| Sept. l-Mar. 15. ..).....ccececcecces : . 26...| No open season... 
37 Virginia*........ DOE PED So clecccscvcccscoccces Nov. 1-Feb.1....| 13 local laws..... Mov. 22Feb, 2... ..f Mot. IPOD. cnc lencecccecccsccancalovcsstescessecoces Nov, 1-Pob. 2 v.02} .cccccsscsascccese 
38 | North Carolinaf*.| Local laws. ......  aacinkh deide kaebeaienasavsnseed Local laws....... WOU, ReMERE, 1 ot MOOR BING. ic copcclsccoscrccccncvesccfscccosovcece ----| Nov, 1-Mar.1....| Nov. 1-Mar.1.... 
0 5 NT NES caalidavessecccecccscdiecnsesebesccaceonsfececvescasepenserd Nov. 15-BMar. 157)... ..cccccccccccccfocscqesaccescccqcclecoccccese Nov. 15-Mar. 15t .| Aug. 15-Mar.1... 
40 | Georgia*......... Oct. 1-Dec.1¢ .. -| Aug. 1-Jan. 1f.,.. [Urs ativhehk tae Sein aad aneiiaanesepetasiencuibheeahh: dmabeamenn Nov. 20-Mar.1¢..| Nov. 20-Mar.1... 
a 41 | Florida .......... Nov. 20-Mar. 10.. -| Oct. 1-Mar. 1....| Nov. 20-Mar. 10.. ° . 10..| Nov. 20-Mar. 10. . 
é 42 Alabama......... NOV.2-GOM, 18. ..joccccccccccctocescloseccccccccccceses May 15-June 15*.| Nov. 1-Mar.1....| Nov. 15-Dec. 15..]...2..+--++- Dec. 1-Apr.1¢...| Aug. 1-Mar.1.... 
z ; 
g | 43 Dec. 1-Jan. 2.... | Nov. 15-Feb.15...|........00--ecccceleccecsccccececcecclesccsccescscscoses Nov. 15-May l¢ .| July 1-Oct. 1..... 
z at Oct. 1, 1917 ..... . > ‘ ar. Dec. 1-Jan.1{...) Nov. 15-Jan.1*...| Aug. 15-Jan. 1... 
8 45 -| Nov. 11-Jan. 11 -. Nov. 11-Jan. 11*.| No open season... 
46 -| Sept. 15-Jan. 6* ° > --| Dec. 1-Jan. 1....{ Jan. 1, 1920......| Jam. 1, 1920 ..... Nov. 15-Mar. 1¢*} Nov. 1-Feb. 16... 
a7 Nov. 1-Jan. 1¢. Dec. 1-Feb.1.... Dec. 1-A) -:| Sept. 1-Mar. 1... 
48 Nov. 1-Dec.1¢. Nov. 30-Jan. 1 No open season .. No open season. ..| 
49 Oct. 16-Nov. 6¢ Oct. 25-Jan. If .. .| No open season... Aug. 16-Oct.1... 
50 Oct. 1-Dec. 16¢.. .| Oct. 15-Feb. 2 t* . -| No open season... -| June 1-Feb. 2...: 
51 -| Aug. 1-Sept. 15¢. ° GAS 2 Sept. 1-Jan.2$...) Oct. 15-Jan.1}.. No open season... Sep’ 1 
| 52 --| Sept. 1-Dec. 16...| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 ..| Sept. 1-Jan.1.... 
53 . Sept. 1-Mar.1¢..| Sept. 1-Mar.1d'..).......++---2+00++ 
54 Nov. 1-Dec. 15¢ .| Nov. 1-Dec. 15¢ .|......... wii 
55 Nov. 15-Dec. 15..| Nov. 15-Dec. 15..)......... 
< 56 Dec. 1-Apr.1....| Dec. 1-Apr.1.-..|....-.-.- pitind 
a | 37 Nov. 20-Dec. 103| Nov. 20-Dec. 10d |.....2.2---acscecelecceccececececeeee 0. Oth BID: creche Aisctcssiacaces No open season... 
58 .| Nov. 1-Nov.16 ..| Nov.1-Dec.1¢ .| Oct. 1-Dec. 16.... Oct. 14, 1918 ..... -| No open season... 
4 59 uebec t.1-Jan.1 ...| Sept. 1-Jan.1¢ .. Med REE S 00 cadedboadug vot ckguechénedthewcénogacebcdawskiicchess iecaesstcia 
° 60 ew Brunswick. .| Sept. 15-Dec. 1...) Sept. 15-Dec.1 ¢]..........-..-.-+- | Sept. 15—Dec. 1 ..].....-.-+eeeeeeees OMI GED cclies ce cdstiascncnvatlstcdipevetias 4G 
61 | Nova Scctia®..... ! Oct. 21-Oct.31¢ +! Sept.16-Nov.30 ¢} Oct. 1-Mar. 1. deca .| Oct. 1-Nov.1f.. MO CPAs ile 5x a c'ece pc ceciu diecachar ds dcgcaud 
62 t Py: band Bae oi... cxcossctincesseed ---| Nov.J-Feb.1.. J No open season . bows Gara. Ge 
63 | Newfoundland FU I Bei ia caio ds conccnaron|tnccaseccues Jusap nsvecansccdadsesncisensdodsinneresten 








Price $40.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American 
made from butt plate to muzzle. Calibers .22 to .35. Velocity 3,100 f. s. 
Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO.,|nc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg, BUFFALO, N.Y. 





e e 
The Typewriter Opportunity 
Will you let me send you this Standard Visible 
Typewriter—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with 


inbuilt Tabulator and Back Spacer 
--on FREE TRIAL? No money in 
advance—no deposit—no C.0.D. If 
you find it to be the best typewriter 
you ever saw and want to keep 
it, [ will make you a price that is 
lower than wholesale—and you can 
. let the typewriter pay for itself out 
of what it earns for you. Full Stand- 
ard Equipment with machine. 
LIFE GUARANTEE. Because [ 
save you the enormous selling ex- 
pense by letting the typewriter sell 
itself, I can make you this wonder- Model Ne. 
full price inducement. BE SURE AND SEND TODAY for 
Free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of Typewriter 
Offers. All information absolutely free. 


G’n’l Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 1097C, 1510 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




























Oct. Dec. ‘ b 

Oct. 12-Nov, 13..| Aug. 16-Dee. 1.. 

Nov. 1-Dee. 1....| Aug. 16-Dec. 1.. 

«| Oct. 8-Nov. py 
Oct, 1-Nov. 16... 


ESwemnaaacnr 









Oct. 1, 1918 ....| Sept. 1-Dec."16. 
Oct. 1-Dec.1....}. Sept. 1-Dec. 16. . 
Indiana | Oct. 1-Dec. 1 ...| Sept. 1-Dee. 16. 
15 | Illinois........-..| July 2, 1920......| Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 
16 | Michigan. .......| Oct. 1-Dec. 1....| Sept. 1-Dec. 16 .. 
Sept. 7-Dec. 1... 


17 | Wisconsin *.......| No open season .. 


-| Sept. 10-Oct. 10.. 
-| Sept. 7-Nov. 2... 
-| Sept. 7-Dec. 21. 
-| Sept. 15-Dec: 16.. 
-| Sept. 1-Dee. aes 
No open season. 








South Carolina. ..| Nov. 1Jan. c 



























Sept. 1, 1918... ese 


















sndvosauie «| Sept. 15-Jan. 1... = pS ~ 15-Jan. 1... — 1...| Sept. 15-Jan. 1... 

Northwest Ter....|...--------++++-e-)earceeseesccresereles ° soqess 1-Jan. 15...| Sept. 1-Jan. 15... 

itoba 7 1 | Sept. —, deed $E-Dhedy Mach... 2.5ecatasees.cs 
tario* ae ee es + scad .| Sept. 1-Jan. 1.... Sept. 15-May }.. 

= Diekenen ee Sept. 1-Feb. 1... pt. 1-Feb. 1...) Bae. Blew, Dinesh. cccscccesececcces 

ew Brunswick{*/ Sept. 15-Dec. 1f-. hog: Ie. RY. Sept. 1-Dec. 2}... oe —Dec. 2.... 
Po Edward fai.*.| Sen tee, a tee ben 1 z eae e: 7 ge ieMay 10". 

Pr. t. 1-Jan. 1....| Aug. lan. ae ..) Aug. 0. Boost ay ld. 

PA Gio. Wiasid Sept. 20-Jan.1... Sept. 20-Jan.1 


Newfoundland 


* Laws of 1916 not seotens. 
** Under the regulations for yh mes 
upland plover, and all the smaller 


MIGRATORY SHORE BIRDS AND WATERFOWL.** 













Sept. 16-Jan. 1. 
Sept. '16-Dec. 16 
Sept. 16-Dec. 20 

















schihacsdin decieaeal Sept. 1-Feb. 1....| Sept. 1-Feb. 1...| Sept. 1-Feb. 1... 
ocecesacabcenecsagosocadsas “Aug. 10-June 1...|..-.....-------++- 
doadadpeeat Sept. 1-Jan. 1....| Sept. 1-Jan, 1.:..| Sept. 1-Jan. 1....| Sept. Jan. 1....|.....-.-+-00++20++ 





FOREST AND STREAM 

















.| Sept. 1-Dec. 1 ..:| Sept. 16-Dec. 16| Sept. 16-Dec. 16 1 
‘Sept. 1-Dec. 1 ..| Sept. 16-Dec. 16] Sept. 16-Dec. 16 2 
No open season...) Sept. 16-Jan. 1..} Sept. 16-Jan. 1.. 3 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1..| Sept. 16-Jan. 1..| Sept. 16-Jan. 1 . 4 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1..| Oct. 1-Jan. 16 ..| Oct. 1-Jan. 16 5 
Sept. 12-Dee. 1...) Oct. 1-Jan. 16 ...| Oct. 1-Jan. 16. 6 
Sept..16-Dec. 1. .| Sept. 16-Jan. 1 .| Sept. 16-Jan. 1 7 
Sept. 16-Dec. 1. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 11 ...| Oct. 1-Jan. 11. 8 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Oct. 1-Jan. 16 ,.| Oct. 1-Jan. 16 9 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Oct. 1-Jan. 16..| Oct. 1-Jan.16..| 10 
Sept. 1-Dec, 1...) Oct. 1-Jan. 1 ...| Oct, 1-Jan. 1.. ll 





Sept. 16-Dec.16| 13 




















1..} Sept. 16-Jan. 1. 


} - 10-Dee. 21. 
-| Sept. 7-Dec. 1... 
Sept. 7-Dec. 21. 





| geseesseren 


~..| Nov. 1-Feb. 1-.. 

-| Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
1...) Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 
.| Nov. 1-Feb. 1... 

























BSSSSSSRE 

















» ia sadcce ++} Dec. 1-Jan. 1. +.. 
+ Florida. ......... Nev. 1-Jan. 1... “ ‘ ie 
° Alabama......... Nov, 1-Jan. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb.1... 
zZ 
2 Nov. 1-Jan. 1... Nov. 1-Feb. 1... ..| Nov. 1-Feb. 1...| Nov. 1-Feb. 1 ... 
3 Nov. 1-Jan. 1... 6 .. 1 ...| Nov. 1-Jah. 16... 
g Nov. 1-Jan. 1... ‘| Nov. 1-Feb. 1°: 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1.. Nov. 1-Feb. 1°.. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1 -| Oct. 16-Feb. 1.. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1 ee Sept. 1-Dec. 1...| Oct. 16-Feb. 1:. i 
.| Sept. Sept: 1-Dec. 1..| Oct. 16-Feb. 1 ..| Oct. 16-Feb. 1.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 16* Oct. 15-Dec. 1...| Oct. 16-Feb. : «-| Oct. 16-Feb. 1.. 
No open season. :.} Oct. 16-Feb. 1 ..) Oct. 16-Feb.1.. 











pe 1-Feb. lf.. 


Sept. 1-Apr. 1. 
Aug. 10-June icc a 


Aug. 10-June 1... 













Sept. 16-Jan..1.| 12). 






ew Brunswic 
Newioundland? os 












st —_ 15-Jan. 1. 

; «--| Aug. 10-June 1. 

; .| Sept. 1-Jan. 15. 

E Onta: Sept. 15-May 1. 

Alberta.......... Sept. 1-Oct. 15 Newfoundland. -| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 







































OPEN SEASONS: IN A FEW STATES ONLY. 
BIG GAME. GAME BIRDS. 


Anretors. PrARMIGAN. 





Sept. 15-Oct. 16. 
| Nov. 20-Dee. 10,¢ Y 
aa 1-Jan. 1. k 


1. 

-} Sept. IS Nov. L 

Oct. 1-Oct. 

:.| Nov. 1-Feb. = 

---| Aug. 15-Mar. 1. 
-| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 


Carisov. 





Sept. 1- Dec. 1. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 16. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 2.¢ 
--| Aug. 1-Sept. 2. 
---| Aug. 1-Sept. 2. 
-| Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


Oct. 21-Feb. 1. woeue 


| C . 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16¢| Idaho..... a July 15-Dec. 1, 
Be ie Oregon*......... No open season, 






Nova Scotia®* . 








Reepsirp. 


--++| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 

..| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
ware.........| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
yen sewencess Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
-| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
eaateded | Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
.| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
| -| Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 

bocnnbees Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 


Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 


DAYS EXCEPTED. 


All hunting prohibited on: 
Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
one - of the 105th meridian, 
t Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
‘exas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
Mondays.—For waterfowl in Ohio, 
and — in Maryland and North 


Pa ~~ waterfow] on the Sus- 
> Flats and certain rivers 
in 

Other days.—For waterfowl locally 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 

Election day.—In Allégany, Balti- 
more, Ceci » Chesies, he mp and 
Harford Counties, M 

Days when snowis maaan ground— 
In New Jerse ervey Delaware, Virginia, 
and Maryl: 

Between auneet and sunrise.— For 


Sueer. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 16.¢ 
-| Nov. 1-Jan. 1. 








kal on } Certain é Males 
birds the season is closed wae September 1, 1918, on son 9 tailed ‘ood di wans, cranes, . ts, 
Sines in ot migry bi States. 7 Homans ois nae 


*ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND Se oe 


Alaska.— Moose yan Can Canal, Carlo p, north Lat. 62°, Aug: 1-Dec. 11. Moose 


1918. Goat, in southeastern Alaska and 
=~ n ‘ag. 1,'1918. Large: Brown Bear, south Lat. $2, 
1 ‘north, un e vina, Kodiak 
ane nae eet. Eke Weal ae. 1, 1918. 
Alabama.—Squirrel, also ine 1Jan.1. 
Arizona.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Yellowlegs, Oct. 15-Dec, 16. 
Arkansas.—Gobblers, additional open season, Apr. 15-June 1. 
California.—Deer (male, except spike out § in Districts 1 anh 23, eS 
Oct. 15; District 4, Sept. -Oct. 1. Mountain eee oe 
$8, Sone. oe Districts 2, 3, and 4, Oct. 1 Cotientell or 
Tree oguirrel l only. Le OS ested gue Eales, 
eee La Law, 1916. 


Connecticut.— Deer, Deer, if reported to commissioners within 24 hours, may be 
killed by use of shotgun on a person’s own land. 

Delaware.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open season. 

District of Coteestite.— Banting permitted only on marshes of Eastern 
SS bridge an and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


— in Bannock, Bear Lake, Cassia, 
aay oo hg aa lor ond et Tecinfalls, to Mar. 11, 1920. 
Deer male), i in Bonner, Clearwater, —* , Latah, Nez ‘ 


d hi Counties, Sept. 20-Dec. 20. Elk (male), in Bingham, 
Bonneville, Fremont, ond Teton Counties only, Grouse, north of Salmon 
River, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Quail, Lemhi County, March 5, 1919. 


Ilinols.—Cock pheasant, may be taken Oct. 1-Oct. 6. 
Kansas.—Foz squirrel, Sept. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, no open season. 
Loulsiana.—Deer, south of Vernon, Rapides, fan ery hea 


Parishes and Mississippi State line, 1-Jan. 21 hens, pro- 
tocaed ‘to Jas 1, iiook Pi Florida duck (black duck), Nov. 1-Feb. 16 
—Deer in ia 


in, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 
lahoc, Waldo, and York Say Nov.'1-Dec. SS ruffed grouse, 

, in same counties, Oct. 1-Dec. 1 
Maryland.—Squirrel, also Aug. 25-Oct. 2 (nine counties excepted). 


tt: 1, Essex County, Oct. 12,1919. Pheasants in Barn- Utah.—Deer, nonresidents not permitted to kill deer. in Carbon, 
cea on, ‘Ham, odes Middlesex, Norfolk, and Worcester _ Salt Lake, San Pete, Series, Uinta, Utah, and Weber, Oct. - 
Counties only. : Nov. 1; in ‘and Wi Counties, Sept. 1-Feb. 
Iron County, Oct. 1-Dec. 1; rest of State, no n season. Sage hen, Rich: 


nA ca Be Ola Bession, Calhoun, Genasees Toh Bela Uaae laland, Nov, 


10, 1918." 
Minnesota.—Rufed grouse, Oct. 1-Dec. , anaes or while-breasted 
grouse, Sept. 7-Nov. 7. Golden plover, Sept 7, 1918, 


Missourl.— Yellowleye, Sept. 15-Dec. 16. 


on Kenai Peninsula, and sheep on Kenai . 


“= 


Montana.—Elz in counties of Sweetgrass, Stillwater, Park, 

Teton, Flathead; Beaverhead east of Oregon hort’ Line eae of 
-Missoula and’ Powell oe Oct. Dee as 15; in rest of State Oe 1, 
1918. Partridge, prairie chicken, sa , in counties of Custer, 
Dawson, Richland, A Sheridan, Valley, ips, Rosebud, Big = 
Fallon, and Prairie, Sept. 1-Oct. 1. 

Nebraska.— Yellowlegs, Sept. 1-Dec. 16. 

New Hampshire.—Deer, Coos County, Oct. 15-Dec. 16; Carroll and Grafton, 
Nov. 1-Dec. 16; rest of State, Dee’ 1-16. 

New Mexico.—Deer, wild turkey, north of latitude 35°; south, Oct. 25-Nov. 26. 

New York.—Deer in Atinntein Ot Oct. 1-Nov. 16; Ulster County, 9 towns in 
Sullivan County, and in Deer Park, Orange County, Nov. 1-16; i in rest of 
State, no open season. Introduced pheasant pheasant protected by order of commis- 

sion in several counties, When date of open or close season falls on 
Sunday, season opens or closes on preceding Saturday. 

North Carolina.—See Special Poster for local laws. 

Oklahoma.—Deer and wild turkey in Blaine, Caddo, Comanclte, Kiowa and 
Major Counties, no open season. Wild turkey, additional open season, 
Mar. 15-Apr. 15. 

Oregon.—East of Cascades, silver gray squirrel, Chinese pheasant, no 

season; grouse, Aug. 15-Nov. 1; hen, July 1 tI; preirie ch 

Sherman, Union. W. ,, Oct. ee 1 Sep Chinese 

Union, Oct. 1-11; shore birds, Oct. 1-Dec. 16; snipe, ducks geese (brant in 

— ' coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Jan. 16. West of Cascades, Chinese pheasant, 

Oct. ro 1 (except Oct. 1-11 in Jackson and no open season in Coos, 

ite ay eee Quail, aed Jackson, Jose- 
mee Get, Nov Col ‘bia, Pulenc as ron in Ga (ge ad ope 
only), lumbia, Mul ~ fan. 

Birds, game counties, Oct, 1-Dec. duck, Coos Oct. 1-Jan. 16.” 

South Carolina.—Deer, Berkele ey chpenien Dorchester, Aug. 1-Feb. 1; 
Barnwell, Florence, "Marion, . 1-Jan. 1; Orangeburg, no ——- 

ld turkey, Abbeville, C eater, Lancaster, Dec’ 1-Fe 1; quail, 
ia Yor Nov. 15-Mar. 1; Marlboro, now, W5-Feb. 1b. wild 

. Orangeburg, no open meek” 

—Quail in Chester, Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, Dec. 15-Mar. 

1; White, 1918. Turkey gobblers, additional open season, Apr. 1-25. See 

Game Laws, 1916” for other local seasons. 


a 


PH 


Uinta, ™ IeSept 16. eae fowl, in Grand, Kane, San 

po ace sonanenpen “pad turkey, a Bi Ridge, N Jan. 
west jue lov. 1- 1 

(For local exceptions, see “‘ Game Laws, 1916.’’) 

Washington.—Deer, goat, east of Cascades, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. 

West Virginia.— Yellowlegs, Oct. 15-Dec. 16. 


Wisconsin.—Deer in Pierce, pas ao Claire, aire, Trempelea, Jackson, Juneau, 
Sauk, Marathon, Langlade, courities north (except. 
Polk}, Nov. 11-Dec. 1; in ae — m season. Waterfowl, 
w nlavful to hunt on main waters of Missisippi iver at any time. 


W; ener in Campbell, Gum, Johnson, Niobrara, Sheridan, and 
TWesten Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 1.’ Blt and sheep in’ Lincoln, Park, 

Fremont ‘except Bridger National Forest and of Big Wind River 

of Sweetwater), Sept. 1-Nov. 16. Hunting permitted in 

Lincoln County on Fall River Rim or Crest in Districts 1, 3, and 

National Forest, Oct. 5-Nov. 30. season of 1915— 

Sais i ty (oor bull moose may be killed under qpecial S100 license. 


CANADA, 


—_ poeta —Seasons south of Lat. 55° are fixed by proclamation. 

Atlin, ees. Omineca, and Columbia districts only, 

ae "Yale, Similkameen, and North and South Okanagan districts, no- 
open season... 

Manitoba.—Applies to big game north of Lat. 52°. South, no open season. 


New Brunswick:—Téal, wood duck and Mac Bok or vocal duck, aa, only, Sept. -1- 
og i —- of oaek en Manan ee Se Ot 1- 
ar. or other beaches, mae or lagoons 
tidal waters of ‘Northumberland § Strait, Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Beye 
Chaleur, Aug. 15-Jan. 1. 
Northwest Territories.—Additional season on big game, July 15-Oct. 16. 
Seotia.—Cow moose in province and all moose on Cape Breton Island, 
Raped grouse 16,1918. Caribou. ae Enero ones Counties only. 
or partridge, Oct. 1-Nov. 1, Canada grouse (spruce partridge), 
wntaids oo no open season; yellowlegs, curlew,'tattler, shorebird, eal, ducks 
=a Black, Harlequin, golden-eye, and scaups, Sept. 15-Mar. 1), 
swan, Aug. 1 1 
Ontario.—Deer in Dufferin, Grey, Simcoe, and A ee nig hem Contes Nov. 1, 
1917. Moose and caribou (males) south of of Canadian Pacific R. from 
panos to Port Arthur, Nov. 1-16. a ogee , ruffed 
te ‘aldimand and Halton Counties, = 14, 1917 Sept. 1- 
swan, geese, Sept. 15-May 1. 


Prince Edward Sipat—-Gaies, t. +o. 1, seloulgs, shore and other 
birds along beaches or 3 jan. 1. Geese, . 1 
May 10; = tae 20-Jan. 1 oy! ar 

Quebee.— Deer, , in Labelle, Pontiac, and Temiscaming 
Goanten, Gt 1-Dee- i pope Sp . 1, hare, rabbit, Oct. 15— 

oom tn 15-Mar. 1: 1, te Chica Feb Saree Geokiorsencd nak 
&f deguenay River.” #3 


—Deer, bull elk, moose, caribou north of Lat. 52°, Nov. 1 
Dec. 15; south, no open season. — 


Newfoundland.—Additional open season on caribou, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. 
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Gj UN S, Ammunition, Hunting Clothing 


and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and all Fall 
and Winter Goods are shown in our Catalogue No. 72 F 


Camping Goods, Canoes, all Summer Sports 
are shown in our Catalogue No. 70 


302-304 Broadway 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Makers of Guns that Satieks 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray, P. O. Bex 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 
Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE ' NEW YORK 











Either or both Catalogues mailed on receipt of 5c. to partly pay postage 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 
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NOTE ON THE GORDON AND BLUE 
GRANNOM FLIES. 
N the Neversink article in September Forest 
and Stream mention is made of the late 
Theodore Gordon and of his skill as a fly 
tier. The accompanying photograph of flies 
tied in the Gordon-style by H. B. Christian, of 
Neversink, ‘N. Y., may interest your readers. 





The fly, first made up commercially by a well- 
known New York tackle house, generally known 
as the “Gordon,” was called a Golden Spinner 
by Gorden himself. It was never as successful 
on Neversink waters as the Blue Quill Gordon, 
‘shown at the left in the illustration. This fly 
has a quill body wound with gold wire, the 
effect being ot a bluish body with a fine brown 
ribbing; the wings are wood duck and the 
hackle and tail of a graysh blue. 

The fly shown at the right is a Whitchurch 
Dun. ° 

Concerning the “Blue Granite” fly noted in 
the same article, it is doubless the American 
or Blue Grannom. Now for a pretty piece of 
piscatorial observation re,urding the same. I 
have since learned that Mr. Will L. Hall, a 
skilful and enthusiastic angler of Brooklyn, once 
remained an extra week on the Neversink for 
the particular purpose of studying this fly, with 
the result that he found it to hatch out only in 
shallow water, and that while over the water 
in dense flight for a season it was very little 
on the water, for which reasons he regards ‘the 
artificial as of very little value. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Geo. Parker Hopen. 


SAFETY FOR BIRDS. 

A tract of Louisiana swamp land, covering 
85,000 acres has been bought by the Rockefeller 
foundation for the use of the birds. This swamp 
is near Marsh Island, another tract purchased for 
the same purpose by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
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The Grand American Handicap 


An Expert Review of the Greatest 
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Event in the Trapshooting World 
Edited by Fred. ©. Copeland 
HE twenty-six railroads that serve Saint 
Louis brought to the G. A. H. 683 entrants 
from 44 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. Illinois supplied the greatest number 


(225) and 8 states, not to mention the District 
of Columbia, tied for low honors with one man 
each. As for cities, Chicago sent the largest 
number, 44, while the whole state of Pennsyl- 
vania sent only 6. Any sport that will take hun- 
dreds of men of affairs away from their busi- 
ness for a week is not only leaving its nearest 
rival in a poor second place but it stands alone 
and high up in the sportsman’s sky. 

To permanently fix in the reader’s mind the 
type of men who are drawn to this sport, an in- 
cident of the first day is recalled. It was the 
double target match for the Hazard trophy— 
emblematic of the world’s championship—between 
G. V. Dering, of Columbus, Wis., the holder, and 
Geo. Nicolai, of Kansas City, Mo., the challenger. 
Trapshooters do not dispute the decision of the 
referee—his decision is final, and right or wrong 
one seldom ever hears a complaint. 

In this case Nicolai fired and knocked one of 
the targets out of its course. The referee called 
“lost.” Dering asked the referee to change his 
verdict to “dead,” declaring that he was firm in 
his belief that Nicolai had hit the target, and at 
Dering’s suggestion the change was made. This 
target put Nicolai one target in front of Dering 
and it might have been the championship, too. 
Nicolai did win the match, for at the last 4o 
targets Dering could hardly manage his gun, 
the barrels being so warm—but there was no 
alibi from him when the score was announced 
against him. 

Geo. Nicolai is, by the way, “some shooter” 
himself, and when he goes after the bacon there 
is generally bacon to be found at his house. 
Kansas City has, for 50 years, been noted as the 
home of great shots, and when a man gets to: be 
considered a real shooter in that city, he is one. 

There is no more spectacular side to trap- 
shooting than a match at double targets between 
experts and over a 200-target race, as this one 
was, the best man usually wins. 

The Hazard Double Target Championship Cup, 
which Dering and Nicolai competed for, is one 
with which trapshooting history is linked, and a 
contest for it recalls memories of some of the 
greatest “gun men” of all time who have shot 
for and won it in the past. Fred Gilbert, “Pop” 
Heikes, T. Bell Crosby, J. A. H. Elliott, Tom 
Marshall, Bob Elliott and many others, famous 
the world over, have won “legs” on the cup, and 
some of them are still in the ring and would 
make anyone hustle to-day to beat them. 

The cup is.a massive sterling silver hand- 
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“REPEATER” LOADED SHELLS 
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The Grand American Handicap, the trapshooting classic—equivalent 
to the World’s Series in baseball, the event that marks the climax in a 
trapshooter’s career, was won by Capt. J. F. Wulf, of Milwaukee, with 
the wonderful score of 99 x 100 from the 19-yard mark, shooting 


Winchester ‘‘ Repeater’? Loaded Shells. 


National Amateur Championship 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, shooting 
a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Score 99x100. 


Professional Championship (Dunspaugh 
Trophy) 
Won by Phil R. Miller with a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun. Score, 97 x 100 and 25 
straight. 


Hercules All-around Amateur 


Championship 


Won by Edward L. Bartlett, of Baltimore, 
with Winchester Loaded Shells. Score, 185 
x 200. 


General Average on All Single Targets 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun.’ Score 576 x 
600. 


National Amateur Championship 
at Doubles 


F. M. Troeh was second in this event with 
88 x 100 which was only one under the winner. 
He shot a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. 


Women’s National Championship 
Won by Mrs. J. D. Dalton, of Warsaw, Ind., 
who scored 23 x 25 in the elimination contest 
and made the same score in the final contest 
with a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. 


Mound City Overture 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Score 99 x 100 
and 20 straight. 


General Average on 16-Yard Targets 


Won by F. M. Troeh, of Washington, with a 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Score 187 x 200 


This was a great victory for Winchester guns and shells; and as a 
demonstration of “‘speed’’ and other desirable qualities in guns and 
shells, it shows up like the red W on a package of Winchester ammu- 





nition. 


It also shows why you should 


SHOOT WINCHESTER, GUNS AND SHELLS 


Winchester Loaded Shells, as well as Winchester Guns, were 
awarded the FIRST GRAND PRIZE at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, and it was intended to cover 


everything in this line, no matter under what designation. 


wrought pitcher, standing 18 inches high, entitled 
“The Wave,” the motive and feeling of which 
are successfully expressed in outline and decora- 
tion. Four heads of Tritons and Mermaids 
emerging from waves form the base of the 





Trade Mark 





pitcher. The body is decorated with water sprites 
at play amidst waves and sea weed, and shell 
forms express the neck and lips. A gracefully 


poised Mermaid forms the handle, and is con- 
tinued into a decorative fish form where it 
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At the Traps 
or in the Field 


DUPONT - 


Lp 








emerges into the wave forming the body of the 
piece. 

The artistic design, subtle feeling and vivid 
expression so well depicted make this trophy the 
most beautiful and. valuable single trapshooting 
prize of this or any other day. 

In former years the Hazard Cup was a live- 
bird trophy, but with the passing of that sport 
it became a double-target trophy. 

The G. A. H. is the classic event of a classic 
tournament and attracts the greatest number of 
entries. The G. A. H. was inaugurated in April, 
1893, and up to 1902 was shot at live birds. Back 
in 1900, however, a G. A. H. at clay birds was 
started and two years later, owing to the popular 
demand for the elimination of live pigeons as 
targets at trapshooting tournaments, the Inter- 
state Association decided to recognize that de- 
mand and turned its influence toward the game 
as we now know it. The event at clay targets 
has been won from all the distances except the 
21 and the 23 yard marks and leaving out the 
number 93, with,scores from 91 to and including 
100, this last from the 100 yard mark. But to 
turn to the most recent history of the G. A. H. 
and to a certain individual: 

“You'll need this to-morrow,” said “Captain 
Jack” Wulf, of Milwaukee, Wis., handing an ex- 
cellent likeness of himself to a Chicago chron- 
icler of sporting events, at the Grand American 
Trapshooting tournament in St. Louis, Mo., “for 
I am going to win the Grand American Handicap 
to-day.” 

Wulf may have been joking at the time, but it 
was no joke when he finished the event—for he 
had won. At the time of the above remark Wulf 
was one down in 20, having missed his sixth tar- 
get. There were several with scores of 20, and 
a number of others who had totaled 40-without 
a miss. But Wulf did not miss any more, fin- 


Du Pont Wins the Nation’s Shooting Classic 


St. Louis, Missouri—618 of the Nation’s Crack Shots lined up at the 
score—and the wise shooters who used Du Pont Powder won every 
programmed event. There’s your final proof of Du Pont superiority. 


BALLISTITE - 


ie Bulk or dense, each has its good points and each its friends. 
od All are the acme of quality—uniformity and dependability. 


THEY GET THAT WINNING TARGET 


Sold in all standard loads and shells, or in bulk, and 
used by 80% of America’s Shooters. 


Write today for ‘‘Sport Alluring’’ Booklet No. 3 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON 
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are the Powders 
that Win 


SCHULTZE 












DELAWARE 








The Pioneer 
Powder Makers 
of America 







ishing. with an unbroken run of 93. Then he 
proceeded to break into small pieces another 50 
targets—more or less—for the benefit of the 
“movies” and other camera fiends. 

“Captain Jack,” as the trapshooters know him, 
was the only trapshot with 79 breaks in 80 tar- 
gets, and this, of course, entitled him to a lot 
of respect. At this particular time he was asked 
to pose for a photograph. 

“Hadn’t you better wait until I break the other 
20?” said Wulf. He was told now was as good 
a time as any, and he said: “Go to it. I won’t 
miss any more, any way.” 

That’s Wulf. He had made up his mind to 
win the Handicap ; he had declared he would win, 
and then proceeded to realize his ambition— 
which is also the ambition of every trapshot in 
the country. And for winning Wulf received 
$619.40 and will also get a lot of free advertising. 

Nine straight years has “Captain Jack” shot in 
the Grand American—and always shot well, but 
never well enough to sneak in with the leaders. 
He wasn’t nervous—he was confident that he 
was going to win. He had made up his mind that 
he would break every target and was sadly dis- 
appointed that he lost the sixth one. The Mil- 
waukee shot gives all credit for his shooting abil- 
ity to Robert A. Kane, of Milwaukee. “He taught 
me everything I know about trapshooting,” said 
Wulf after winning, “so give him the credit.” 

Wulf is one of the most popular and pictur- 
esque characters in trapshooting circles in the 
Middle West. He is a member of the Badger, 
Parker and Bijou Gun Clubs, of Milwaukee, and 
is always attired in the clothing worn by cow- 
boys, even to the wide sombrero. He also wears 
a Mexican bead shell bag, something on the 
order of the one worn by Mrs. Add. Topperwein. 
He is a bachelor and has one of the quaintest 
bachelor apartments in Milwaukee. He is 50 


years of age, a Shriner, Elk and Knight of 
Pythias. He was born in Hamburg, Germany, 
and has been a resident of Milwaukee for 26 
years. His business is that of selling plumbers’ 
supplies. 


For keen interest the G. A. H. event has a 


great rival and some say a superior in the Na- 
tional Amateur Championship. 

There are many shooters who would give every 
nickel they possess to win a state champion and 
have the honor of shooting in this event. This 
race was won by Frank M. Troeh, of Vancouver, 
Wash., who broke 99. Three years straight this 
championship has been won with 99. Charles 
Newcomb, of Philadelphia, broke that many 
targets last year, and Woolfolk Henderson, of 
Lexington, Ky., accomplished the feat the year 
before. Troeh broke 79 before missing. Thirty- 
seven state champions faced the traps; the rep- 
resentatives of Delaware, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Florida, Mississippi, Oregon, Maine, Mon- 
tana and Virginia being among the missing. 
Seven of the state champions broke 100 targets 


. in winning the state title—and it was the opinion 


of the vast throng of trapshooters that it would 
take 100 breaks to’win. 

As a matter of fact, none of those who made 
perfect scores at their state tournaments were 
even dangerous. When the Washington state 
champion won with a 99 it was 2 better than 
his score at his home shoot. The Missouri repre- 
sentative made exactly the same score as he did 
at his state shoot and it got him second place. 
All the rest of the field in the National Amateur 
Championship shot not only behind the above 
men but also behind the score that got them 
there; some of them dropping from 10 to 14 
targets more than at their state tournaments. 
This popular event must have been a great ex- 
perience and a seasoner. If these same men 
should happen to be state champions in 1917, 
each, except the. very few top men, may be ex- 
pected to arrange for a 9 as a first figure of 
their score. 

A peculiar thing about the week’s shooting is 
that not a perfect score was made in any one of 
the 100-target competitions. 

The professional shots had their own little 
tournaments daily and these brought out two 
aimost unheard of shooters, who will be quite 
prominently mentioned in professional circles for 
some time. Homer Clark, a little shaver, of Al- 
ton, Ill, won the final shoot of the E. C. trophy 
over a varied assortment of targets, and also 
the E. C. trophy for the open title at doubles and 
singles, and then proceeded to put up the high 
score every day until the single target champion- 
ship was shot for and then Clark was tied by 
Phil Miller, of Dallas, Tex., a professional of 
two months, and on the shoot-off Miller won. 
When one hears these names, sort o’ makes you 
feel that the veterans are passing. 

It has taken the Grand American Handicap 16 
years to arrive at its present stage of develop- 
ment. There were but 74 entrants in the first 
championship tournament, held in 1900. Little by 
little the tournament grew for a number of years, 
but in the past five seasons the handicap has 
made great leaps forward. Two years ago, in 
Dayton, O., when the handicap had a few more 
than 500 entrants, the feeling prevailed that trap- 
shooting was at its height, but last year in Chi- 
cago the entrants neared the 900 mark. There 
was a time when two traps were a great plenty 
for the “G. A. H.”—now 10 are used and some 
long for 20, that the waits may be shorter. There 
was a time when a Grand American Handicap 
resembled a mammoth circus, with all its tents, 
but there were no tents in St. Louis. The build- 
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ings were permanent and covered a city block. 
The firing line was 700 feet and as level as a 


billiard table. Sportsman’s Park is the finest 
trapshooting park in the United States and the 
seventeenth tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation will long be remembered as well as the 
men who made it possible. 

In this 227,250 target battle the following men 


stepped to the front as victors in the following’ 


_ events: 


Grand American Handicap, J. F. Wulf, 99 x 100 19 yards. 
Preliminary Handicap, Al. Koyen,, 97 x 100 19 yards. 
Consolation Handicap, H. E: Furnas, 96 x 100 16 yards. 
National Amateur Championship, Singles, F. M. Troeh, 


99 x 100 (all stood on 16). 
National Amateur Championship, Doubles, Allen Heil, 
89 x 100. 


Mound City Overture, F. M. Troeh, 99 x 100. 

St. Louis Introductory, Harve Dixon, 197 x 200 18 yards. 
Woman’s Championship, Mrs. D. J. Dalton, 23 x 25. 
Professional Championship, P. R. Miller, 97 x 100. 


MAKE YOUR GUN COMFORTABLE. 
By Fred. Copeland. 


O the man who is a true sportsman, who 

loves his guns, there is a complete charm 

in a gun the model of which is obsolete, a 
gun which has outlived its day on account of its 
honest cosntruction and the loving hands that 
have jealously shielded it from injury and nursed 
its joints against wear. Traces of blue on its 
straps and of casehardening on its frame may 
linger in protected spots on the bright steel, 
which, in the case of the barrels that glow like 
mirrors within, has these many years shown a 
bald spot through the browning in the neighbor- 
hood of the fore end as though to dignify its 
age and arouse a longing to go back through 
the Octobers with such a gun; such an owner. 


Habits early formed will systematically fight 
the certain wear of steel on steel. Heavy grease 
such as is used for gears is a most soothing lo- 
tion for the gun’s most wearing point; where 
fore end and frame meet. It is easy to dose the 
trap gun in this way for a small round metal 
box containing the grease may easily accompany 
the gun in its case and there will be plenty of 
time to procure a match or sliver of wood to 
apply the grease not only to the bearing of fore 
end on frame but also to the lug that hooks to 
the bolt on this bearing, and to the lug which 
receives the locking bolt. Besides being an ef- 
fective lubricant when breaking and closing the 
gun the grease acts as a cushion for the shock 
sustained by the lugs and joint at the time of 
discharge. ‘While the sportsman may be quite 
willing -to take the time to protect his trap gun 
in this manner, his field gun: may suffer from 
bearings wiped dry on the cloth interior of his 
gun case. This may be overcome, before the 
instant eagerness of entering the cover inter- 
feres, by applying a generous supply of grease to 
the concave bearing of the fore end iron before 
he leaves home. When the gun is assembled 
later in the day a twig may be pressed into serv- 
ice and all larger bearings be lubricated from 
the generous supply in the protected curve of 
the fore end iron. It is true the field gun suf- 
fers far less than the trap gun for it may be 
carried for hours at a time without its being 
broken open or the gun discharged, nevertheless, 
it is a comfortable feeling to know that the gun 
of your choice is being protected as far as human 
care can go. 

Honest wear will denude the steel of the frame 
and barrels but if carefully wiped and oiled it 
will not suffer from rust. 
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To the accompaniment of dog and gun on the trail of the elusive woodchuck 
with perchance many incidents of the chase worth relating at the well earned 
dinner that follows, a few bottles of 





Evans 
A. é «* Stout 


will add a completeness to the occasion that makes for sociability and good 
They are the complement of the happy outdoor life, good for con- 

solation or congratulation. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Fstablished 1786. HUDSOW, N. Y. 


digestion. 
Supplied in Pottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. * 


HOW TO CLEAN THE GUN. 


APPILY the action of the nitro powder is 

confined to the polished interior of the 

barrels and they may be kept in perfect 
shape, if, after use, the following method is 
followed : 

1. Brush out the bore with a bristle brush. 

2. Wipe out with a rag. 

3. If streaks of lead appear—and they are quite 
apt to in the 20 gauge tubes—remove them with 
a Tomlinson cleaner (brass gauze covered wood 
forms laid on springs). 

4. A second rag will remove the lead loosened 
by the cleaner. 

5. A third rag usually comes out white. 

6. If the bore is now besmeared with a nitro 
solvent, such as Hopps No. 9g, the action of the 
solvent will cause a black precipitate to form 
which may be wiped out in a day or two when 
another application of the solvent should be made 
for nitro powder residue does not allow of a 
thorough cleaning the first time. 

The locks of the gun will not need attention 
for periods of several years unless they get a 
wetting when they should be taken down, wiped, 
and lubricated with a thin oil. 


CARE OF THE STOCK. 
O many sportsmen nothing delights the eye 
more than an oil finished stock. If your 
purse will not allow of an oil finished stock 


at the time of purchase and you are having a | 
gun made up for you at a factory they will be | 


very glad to soak up the stock with oil and al- 


though it comes to you as dull and lacking in 


grain as a piece of brown chalk you may bring 


out all the grain you are lucky enough to get | 
and obtain a fine finish by rubbing it down your- 
It is more to be desired than the usual | 


self. 
finish on the stock of the low priced gun and 
not only can you make the stock more beautiful 
but also scratches may be healed by a little rub- 
bing. If your gin has a finished stock it may 
be kept in perfect condition and its beauty aug- 
mented by the application of raw linseed oil. 
The stock should be slushed with this oil and 
allowed to remain over night. If it is left longer 
it may gum. In the morning the stock should be 
wiped and rubbed down either with a woolen rag 
or the palm of the hand. Artificial heat may be 
used as an aid but the natural heat caused by 
the friction in wiping is best suited to drive the 
oil into the wood. Although a dull finish is 
desirab'e a polish may be obtained by occasional 
applications of oil which is rubbed down at once. 





‘Improve Your HOME, OFFICE or LODGE 


with a DIXON QUALITY Game Head. 
Newly Mounted 


Mioose Heads 


60, 57, 55, and 50 inches spread or width 
of horns. Perfect in every way. - Correctly 
mounted. Mothproof. Large Mounted Elk, 
Woodland: Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
heads, 16-inch base circumference. Deer 
and other Game Heads of the BEST CLASS. 
Beauty and size of head and class of tax- 
idermy work make my heads the best in 
America. My method of shipping protects 
you in every way 

References:—The Hotels Gayoso, Peabody and 

. Mem Tenn, 


EDWIN DIXON 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
Main Street, Unionville, Ontario, Canada 


North Attleboro, Mass: f 


Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, coon 
and rabbit hound ips, from the best of blood 
and broke stock, $f each. Buy your dog now 
and know him when the season opens. Stamp for 
reply and photos. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, O. 
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To the Heart of \ eereleel 


where woods are cool, streams 
alluring, vacations ideal. Be- 
tween New York City (with 
Albany the gateway) and 


Lake George 

The Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain 
The North and West 


The logical route is “The Luxurious Way” 


Largest and most magnificent river 
steamships in the world 


DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of 
Beautiful “Searchlight Magazine” 


Hudson Navigation Company 


Pier 32, North River New York 


The “Searchlight Route ” 


WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


No better or more 
delightful book for 
the help and guid- 
ance of those who 
go into the wild for 
sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
No one ever knew 
the woods better 
than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting 
s0 much valuable in- 
formation into the 
same compass. 
Camp _ equipment, 
camp making, 
personal kit, 
fires, shelters, 
ding, fishing, 
ing, and a thousand 
and one kindred 

topics are considered. Beyond this the 
book has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth, 
illus., 160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
118 E. 28th St., - - New York 





THE SWISS CHALET IN AMERICA. 


The period of the old “four square’ log house in 
America is passing, not that people are ceasing to 
build in the woods, but because as time goes on the 
fact that much more artistic effects can be obtained 
without extra expenditure are becoming apparent. Thus 
the Swiss chalet, which lends itself to American scen- 
ery, just as it does in Switzerland, is being adopted 
in artistic plans for bungalows and summer camps, and 
in no less a degree for all the year round residences. 

Under the title, “The Swiss Chalet in America,” 
Fritz Ehrsam, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has issued an 


interesting booklet, which fulfills the demand for practi- 
cal suggestions and plans for Residences, Summer 


Homes, Hunting Lodges, Club Houses, Etc., designed in 
the beautiful “Swiss Chalet Style.” The book sells 
at $2.00. 
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THE OPENING OF THE FIELD TRIAL 
YEAR—THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN TRIALS 


000000000000 HAH 


GRUELLING race for the Championship, 
and the most remarkable field of Derbies 
that have ever been seen on the prairies, 

were the high lights of the All America Trials 
run at Denbigh, N. D., beginning August 2oth. 
The All Age Stake: An event always looked 
forward to with much interest also drew twenty- 
nine dogs, many of them known to the field trial 
world. There was not a dull moment during 
the running. This event was won by the cele- 
brated pointer, “Louis C. Morris,” after a hot 
race in the second series with “Frank’s Den.” It 
was an event of more than passing moment as it 
answered the question heard so frequently, “What 
chance has a good shooting dog to win a field 
trial?” 


“Frank’s Den” is primarily a shooting dog, and 
his owner, H. F. Fellows, of Springfield, Mis- 
souri, probably spends more days afield than 
most men. Last winter Mr. Fellows ran down 
to Tennessee and followed the running of the 
All America Winter Trials and the National 
Championship. ‘He looked the dogs over critic- 
ally, appraised them intelligently, and returned 
home with the impression that his reliable shoot- 
ing dog “Den,” over which he had killed thou- 
sands of birds, was capable of giving good ac- 
count of himself in any company. 

There was no reason that he should not do so, 
for through “Den’s” veins course the best pointer 
blood in the world, as he is a son of the cele- 
brated “Fishel’s Frank.” “Den” was sent to J. M. 
Avent to condition for the trials, and the dog 
that had already made good as a shooting dog, 
again made good in these trials as a high class 
field trial dog. 

In his first series “Den” established the highest 
bird finding score, and in his second series was 
selected by the judges to compete with “Louis C. 
Morris” for first honors. These dogs had a 
magnificent course over which to run, and they 
developed its fullest possibilities and ranged from 
the ridges and sand hilis which marked the 
course on one side to the extreme limit of vision 
on the other, and crossed and recrossed in front 
of the judges with intelligent precision. 

Ne birds escaped them, and “Louis C. Morris” 
was first to find. He handled his birds in full 
view of the judges and the spectators, with a 
style and grace that caused one enthusiast to ex- 
claim: “What a picture Osthaus would paint if 
he could see that point!” 

In speed and range these dogs are about equal. 
In action and style “Louis C..Morris” has the 
advantage, and this is not a reflection upon 
“Den’s” bird dog character, for “Louis C. Mor- 
ris,” day in and day out, north and south, on 


| chicken or on quail, is one of the greatest point- 


ers of all times, and he was handled by that 
past master of field trial dogs, Colonel W. D. 
Gilchrist. 

There was another dog in this stake, the 
“Candy Kid,” ultimately destined to lower the 
colors of a number of field trial stars. “Candy 
Kid” is owned by C. E. Duffield, a sportsman of 
Oklahoma, who like Mr. Fellows, was desirous of 
finding out just how his favorite shooting dog 
would appear in field trial competition. 

It was with this end in view that he placed him 
in the hands of Chesley Harris, one of the 
younger school of handlers. The “Candy Kid’ 
proved to be a very attractive and smooth run- 


ning setter, with an intelligent and persistent’ 
way of working that commended him to all stu- 
dents of the bird dog game. 


In his first series he did not draw a good. 


course and although he worked hard was un- 
able to find birds. In the second series fortune 
also seemed to be against him, and it was not 
until the termination of his race—in fact the 
word had gone out to order him up—that he 
found birds, but he handled them so effectively 
that there was no doubt in everyone’s mind that 
he was a real bird dog, and the third place award 
that was made to him, met with general approval. 

The Derby was a sensational affair. Remark- 
able, inasmuch as it was won by three pointers, 
all sons of the great “Comanche Frank,” and all 
owned by Mr. J. G. Graham, of New York. 
These dogs were originally trained and handled 
on game by Robert Armstrong, of Barber, N. C. 

Two of them, “Royal Flush,” and “Mary 
Montrose,” were handled by Mr. Armstrong, and 
the third, “Comanche Rap” was piloted through 
the stake by J. M. Avent. The pointers have been 
forging to the front for several years, but it was 
the general consensus of opinion that this was the 
most remarkable trio of young dogs that have 
ever been seen on the prairies. They simply ran 
away with the stake, and so evenly matched are 
they that they might have interchanged positions, 
and will likely do so in future races. 


A great deal of interest naturally centered 
around the Championship as it is the prairie 
chicken classic, the highest honor that a bird dog 
can obtain, and in the past has been won by such 
celebrated bird dog stars as “Comanche Frank,” 
“Babblebrook Joe,” and “John Proctor.” Of 
the nine dogs drawn to run, “Louis G. Morris,” 
both on past performance, and on account of his 
having won the All Age Stake was the logicai 
favorite. He did not run as cleverly, however, 
as in the All Age Stake, but “Joe Munsey,” who 
did not show up brilliantly in the All Age Stake, 
went out in this event, and put up a most re- 
markable performance. He ran in- the middle 
of the day, and for one and one-half hours 
ranged as wide and fast as it is desirable to have 
a bird dog go. 

As a result of intelligent searching he made 
three clean covey points, and a fourth covey 
must be added to his score for he picked up a 
new covey while working on singles that had 
been marked down ina little grove of poplars. 
There is no question but what “Joe Munsey” is 
a splendid bird dog, and the one thing that 
marked his performance in these trials is that 
he lacks style on point. In this event, the “Candy 
Kid” came back strong. He drew a better course 
and a better hour of the day in which to run 
than in the All Age Stake, and went out and de- 
lighted all of his admirers by making five clean 
covey finds, all of them the result of intelli- 
gent searching. He handled his birds accurate- 
ly, was staunch and easily handled, and his style 
on action or in point was all that could be de- 
sired. After the second series were run and the 
judges had announced that they would run “Joe 
Munsey” and the “Candy Kid” together the fol- 
lowing morning, the spectators who had: been 
following the trials with keen interest were well 
pleased for they scented a dog race to a finish 
between a comparatively unknown shooting 
dog, handled by a young handler, and one of 
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the best known dogs in the field trial world, in 
charge of the dean of the handlers. The crowd 
was not disappointed, for those who went out 
the next morning saw the longest and most gruel- 
ling race that has ever been run in a prairie trial, 
and the ultimate honors went to the tough little 
shooting dog, whose muscles had been steeled by 
days and days of work in the field with his 
master. 


THE CONTINENTAL TRIALS. 

HE Continental Club, which has been run- 
ning successful quail trials in the South fora 
quarter of a century, this year ran a prairie 

trial at Towner, N. D., 20 miles from Denbigh, 
the week following the All AmericaClub. Many of 
the dogs that had competed in the All America 
Trials were also entered in thtse stakes, includ- 
ing all but two of the winners,-as well as a num- 
ber of dogs that had been training in Manitoba, 
which came on for these stakes alone, so there 
was no lack of interest. President Udo M. 
Fleischman, and a number of members of the 
club from various sections of the country, came 
on to the trials, and all were amply repaid by 
some brilliant races. The All Age Stake was won 
by “Louis C. Morris,” who also annexed the 
Sweep Stake Championship, and its magnificent 
trophy, the Bernard Waters Memorial Cup. 
“Mary Montrose” won the Derby after a race 
that aroused the greatest enthusiasm and from 
every point of view the trials were a distinct suc- 
cess. 


THE PIPING OF THE CLANS. 

Annie Oakley celebrated her fiftieth birthday 
by breaking 98 out of 100 targets, and is now 
commencing her thirty-fourth year of almost 
continuous shooting. It looks as though Annie 
Oakley, now at New Castle, N. H., would repeat 
her success at Pinehurst last winter. 

Gun clubs have been formed aboard the 
U. S. S. Arkansas, New York, Solace, Florida, 
South Carolina, Texas, Wyoming, Oklahoma, 
Cheyenne and Glacier. A registered tournament 
was run last March when Paymaster Williams 
became the “Champion of the Navy.” 

The world’s record for squad shooting was 
made at Maplewood, N. H., July 7th, with a 
score of 497 x 500. The members of the squad 
were A. C. King, R. L. Spotts, C. H. Newcomb, 
Fred Plum and the late A. B. Richardson. 

The best referee in the country in the opinion 
of Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is John 
Hoerman, of St. Louis, Mo. He is unfortunate 
enough to have lost both legs and his low posi- 
tion makes it easy for him to judge targets. 

Johnny was one of the referees in the Grand 
American Handicap. He refereed the most im- 
portant matches. He has been doing this in the 
Grand American and the other important tour- 
naments for years. He is not a youngster at the 
game; in fact he might aptly be termed one of 
the old-timers. He was associated with the live- 
pigeon sport when the Old Red Stocking Ball 
Park was in its heydey in St. Louis. The Red 
Stocking Park was the shooting grounds of those 
days. 

Mr. Hoerman has probably handled more live 
pigeons—wild and tame—than any other man in 
the country. From the pigeon game he turned to 
clay targets, like all others interested in shooting. 
He talks interestingly of the first Ligowski clays; 
then the improvement to the clays, the clays with 
the pasteboard tongue attachment, and right on 
down to the present day. Hoerman has handled 
them all. He has seen the pasteboard discs with 
the small balloons in the centre, red, black, blue 
and white fliers, glass balls, feather-filled glass 
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The Test of 
Primer Strength Killing Power 


Empty a Black Shell of Fire a Black Shell at a thick 
wder, shot and wads. magazine and count the 


The Test of 


fect high Try this "test 


with a Black ll and any 


other shell, Which wins? a 


“BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Ask your dealer about our free shell offer and a copy of our free booklet; *“How 


To Test Shells.’’ 


If he is not familiar with our plan, or has no more copies 


of the booklet, have him write us for information. You can thus get a most 
interesting and instructive book about shot shells, and the way to test them. 


United States Cartridge Company, 2684 Trinity Bldg., New York City 


balls, wooden balls with explosive. covers, metal 
targets with wing attachments to upset their 
flight. when hit, come and go, and he thinks the 
present style clay target will be with us for many 
years. He does not think they can be improved. 

Mr. Hoerman is one of the best-posted men 
in the world on trapshooting. He follows trap- 
shooting like the baseball bug follows his favor- 
ite batter’s averages. 

Some of the more progressive trapshooting 
clubs of this land of the free and the fair could 
do well to také a page from the program of the 
Balboa (Canal Zone) Gun Club. 

This enterprising trapshooting organization 
conducted a tournament-on July 4 and the pro- 
gram would have done credit to a club in a 
metropolitan city. On the program nothing was 
left to the imagination of the shooter or spec- 
tator. 

There were a number of pages marked off so 
that the scores of the civilian and soldier trap- 
shooters could be kept; the trapshooting rules 
were published in full in the center of the book- 
let, and the names of the two referees and two 
judges were published. It would be a mighty 
fine thing if the programs of the clubs in the 
States contained spaces so that the spectators 
could keep their own scores, and it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea in the principal tournaments to have 
the trapshooting rules published in the program 


You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S, 

S&<2- S. has no irritating leg straps, 
Pa no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) sa 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
twosacks, you can clip one fast to thesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 










ANNIE OAKLEY 


the greatest lady shooter 
that ever lived uses 


ITHACA GUNS 


because the ITHACA 


Lightning Lock is the 
fastest ever put ina 
gun — therefore she 
can do better: shooting 


with an ITHACA. 


Catalog FREE— 
double guns, $17.75 
up; single trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 25, ITHACA,N.Y. 


Tobacco Habit 


Easily Overcome 


A New Yorker of wide experience, has written a 

book telling how the tobacco or snuff habit may _ be 
easily and quickly banished with delightful benefit. The 
author, Edward J. Woods, 1490 D, Station E, New York 
City, will mail his book free on request. 
_ The health improves wonderfully after tobacco crav- 
ing is conquered, Calmness, tranquil sleep, clear eyes, 
pormal appetite, good digestion, manly vigor, strong 
memory and a general o in efficiency are among the 
many benefits reported. Get rid of that nervous, 
irritable feeling; no more need of pipe, cigar, cigarette, 
snuff or chewing tobacco to gadiite morbid desire. 























Log Cabins 
and Cottages 
(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and Furnish them 
By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 








The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full 
explanations how to build 
cabins of all sizes with direc- 
tions and numerous _illustra- 
tions. Everything, from a shack 
to the most pretentious Adiron- 
dack structure, is included. 









Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 
FOREST anD STREAM 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
128 Broadway, - New York 



















- a 
American Duck Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered: the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may aquire a vast amount of novel infor- 
mation by reading this complete and most 
interesting book. kt describes, with a por- 
trait, every species of duck, goose, and 
swan known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats, 
used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 
8 full-page plates and many vignette head 
and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 

Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AnD STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
128 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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THE WILDERNESS CRUISING CONTEST. 
(Continued from page 1184.) 


year’s Wilderness Cruising Contest, that perhaps 
next year we might impose harder conditions 
(not more rules); that is, have the conditions 
even more as they would be on a-real wilderness 
cruise, perhaps a much longer carry; require the 
cooking of a real meal and a demonstration of 
one’s ability to find his way about in the woods, 
Of course these are mere suggestions. There are 
all sorts of possibilities to this contest, without 
making it too strenuous. 

I call upon the cruising canoeists of the A. C. 


| A, to send me any ideas that may occur to them 





| too short. 


during the year. Any suggestion that will tend 
to make this event more instructive and inter- 
esting will surely be most welcome. Get busy, 
you cruisers, and send along your ideas. 


L 
E have two principal remarks to make. 
One is that the course that has been used 
for the event in the three years that the 
cup has been contested for is not the most dif- 
ficult one on the Island. It is far too easy and 
We would like to see the contestants 
come ashore at “New York Bay” and ‘make 


| the carry through the dense woods along the 


ridge that leads across to. Com. Wolter’s trail, 
camp in the valley in the center of the Island 
and finally put the canoes in the water from the 
rocky shore of the cove near Com. Wolter’s 
camp. 

By camping in the center of the Island, it 


| will give a setting of virgin forest and will take 


the large number of spectators into a part of 

Sugar Island that very few have ever seen. 
This long carry will test the participants and 

should show up to advantage the better methods 


| of handling outfits in the forests. 


II. 
The second comment we wish to make is that 


| we hardly believe that the judges are keen 


enough and hardly critical enough for such a 


| contest. 
| for waterproof match cases, 


We doubt very much that they looked 
for contestant’s 


| means of lighting a fire in very wet weather, that 


knives and axes were sharp enough, that a circle 
of water was spilled around the camp fire to pre- 
vent under-creeping fires, that match sticks were 
broken in two, that fire sticks were crossed over 
the fire place, showing the fire had been entirely 
put out, that fire wood was left for the next 


| traveller that happened along and put in the dri- 


est place, that the tent was pitched with a wind 
break behind it, that paddle-yokes were lashed 


| across the bottom of the canoe to prevent their 





slipping sidewise on a long, tedious carry. 


III. 

We also doubt whether the judges examined 
the birch bark used by one of the contestants to 
start his fire. Was it the outside dry flake that 
is legitimate to take and practical to use or was it 
peeled to the “yellow,” injuring the life of the 
tree and giving only a damp shell that is far 
from practical in Starting a fire? 

Finally we suggest that in the future each of 
the judges be equipped with a pad and pencil and 
make note of everything he sees and ask for 
things he cannot see and that the notes be com- 


pared only after the whole contest has been fin- 
ished.—Canoe Editor Forest. and Stream. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—Henry Roloff, Jr., 166 W. 
96th St., New York, N. Y., by Frank C. Moore; 
Ira A. Kip, 3rd, South Orange, N. J., by John 
S. Wright. 

Central Division: Louis M. Dietschler, 914 
Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., by F. S. 
Thorn. 

Delaware-Chesapeake Division: Albert C. 
Lewis, 710 Dist. Nat’l. Bank, Washington, D. C., 
and Karl Knight, Riverdale, Md., both by Regi- 
nald Rutherford; Raymond O. Eliason, 214 4th 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C., by W. A. Rogers. 

Eastern Division: J. H. Goodspeed, Jr., 279 
Newbury St, Boston, Mass., by S. B. Burnham; 
Freeman M. Miller, 124 Summer St., Pittsfield, 
Mass., by Edward S. Dawson, Jr., and S. B. 
Burnham. 

Northern Division: J. B. Sampson, Gana- 
noque, Ont., Can., by John S. Wright; J. Edgar 
Young, 161 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can., 
by David Wing; Thomas W. Field, Gananoque, 
Ont., Can., by John McKay. 

Western Division: Gordon Richards, 244 Lib- 
erty St., Dundee, Ill., by W. R. Petersen. 


Deceased. 

Western Division: 6573, Harry T. Stibb, died 
August 9, 1916. ; 

Central Division: 987, (Life No. 58) Thomas 
H. Stryker, died August 25, 1916. Mr. Stryker 
was a life member of the A. C. A. and was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association in 1806 
at the first Grindstone Island Meet. He is 
pleasantly remembered by the older members of 
the A. C. A. who will miss his greetings when 
passing through Rome, N. Y. 


A LADY ASSOCIATE MEMBER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the American Canoe Association 
will you kindly publish the proposal of the name 
of Mrs. Frank L. Dunnell, of 106 Central Park 
West, New York, for election as an associate 
member, and greatly oblige. 

I have notified the treasurer but his notice to 
you may not be received in time to be published 
with your next issue and I want to have the 
name acted upon at the October meeting. 

Rosert J. Witkin, A. C. A. 47. 


Executive Committee Meeting A. C. A., 
New York, October 28. 

Tt has been decided to hold the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion in New York City on Saturday, October 28. 
The annual dinner will be held that night and we 
are expecting a big gathering of A. C. A. men. 

As yet, the exact place where the meeting will 
be held has not been chosen but Commodore 
Saunders will send out notices by October I. 

Also further particulars about the dinner will 
be forwarded—but in the meantime be sure to 
reserve that date. Oscar S. Tyson, 

Vice-Commodore Elect, Atlantic Division. 
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AN IMPETUS TO SOUTHERN CANOEING. 


Successful Meet at the Maryland Swimming 
Club on the Shores of Chesapeake-Bay With 
Successful Contestants. 


N impetus was given to Southern canoeing 

by the recent Atlantic Division meet of the 

A. C. A. at the Maryland Swimming Club 
on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. Over fifty 
canoeists from outside clubs attended and the 
Swimming Club furnished almost as many more 
contestants. 

The new division—Delaware-Chesapeake—was 
formed Labor Day morning, with H. Lansing 
Quick, President of the Board of Governors, 
presiding. Plans were taken up for future ac- 
tivities throughout this section and the following 
officers elected: - 

Theodor Quasibart, Vice-Commodore; Thomas 
J. Barrett, Rear Commodore; W. A. Rogers, 
Purser; Messrs. Knight and -MacCauley, Rac- 
ing Board; Messrs. Fort and Bratton, Executive 
Committee. 

On Monday afternooh the meet proper was 
held and the Washington Canoe Club won with 
61 points to their credit. Maryland Swimming 
Club were second with 11 points and Philadel- 
phia Canoe Club third with 10 points. Results 
of the races were as follows: 

Club Four Single Blade (Wood Canoes)—tst. 
Wash. C. C. Wagner, Eliason, Rutherford, 
Knight. 2nd. Phila. C. C. Durman, Kress, Hunt- 
er, Alterneder. 

Singles Canvas Canoes—tst. Elliott—Arundel 
Boat Club. 2nd. Pfitsch—Maryland Swimming 
Club. 3rd. Bamman—Wash. C. C. 

Tandem Double Blade’ (Wood Canoes)—tst. 
‘Wagner and Knight—Wash. C. C. 2nd. Eliason 
and Rutherford—Wash. C. C. 3rd. Black and 
‘Humes—Lakanoo and Red Dragon C. Clubs. 

Club Fours Canvas Canoes—ist. Wash. C. C. 
Hazzard, Stenz, Almon, Knight. 2nd. Md. S. C. 
No. 1. Brickwedde, Sheehan, Pfitsch, Cooper. 
3rd. Md. S. C. No. 2. Wirtz, Mehling, Kohler, 
Boettinger. 

Single Doubles Blade (‘Wood Canoes)—tst. 
Wagner—Wash. C. C. 2nd. Hatch—Md. S. C. 
3rd. Rutherford Wash. C. C. 

Tandem Canvas Canoes—tst. Knight and Haz- 
zard—Wash. C. C. 2nd. Bamman and Almon— 
rer C. C. 3rd. Kohler and Mehling— Md. 


Tandem Single Blade (Wood Canoes)—tst. 
‘Wagner and Knight—Wash. C. C. 2nd. Ruther- 
ford and Eliason—Wash. C.'C. 3rd. Durman and 
Kress—Phila. C. C. 

Single Blade Singles (Canvas Canoes)—Ist. 
Wagner—Wash. C. C. 2nd. Knight—Wash. C. C. 
3rd. Durman—Phila. C. C. 

Double Blade Fours (Wood Canoes)—tst. 
Wash. C. C. Knight, Wagner, Rutherford, Elia- 
son. 2nd. Phila. C. C. Durman, MacCauley, 
Kress, Hunter. 

War Canoe Race (Reps vs. GREENS). 

Tilting Contest—Knight and Wagner—Wash.- 
C. C., defeated Rutherford and Eliason—Wash. 
C. C. Knight and Wagner—Wash. C. C., de- 
feated Durman and Kress—Phila. C. C. 


A WIDE-OPEN PRESERVE. 


Permits for the construction of seven addi- 
tional open camps in the New York state forest 
preserves have just been granted by the .on- 
servation commission to Adirondack guides and 
residents in- pursuance of the recent extension 
by Commissioner George D. Pratt of camping 
privileges upon state land. Under the old regu- 
lations, only four open camps were constructed 
during a period of three years. 

Considerably more than a hundred permits 
for tent platforms have been granted this season, 
and far greater use of the preserve than ever 
before is indicated. 

New regulations by the commission provide 
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two classifications of open camps, designated 
camps for transients, and camps for hunters, 
campers and fishermen. By the regulations, “the 
use of the forest preserve, or the improvements 
thereon, for private revenue or commercial pur- 
poses, is prohibited. 

“This is not intended as a prohibition against 
the receiving of wages for personal services. 
The commission desires to have guides continue 
to take parties into the ‘woods and earn their 
living thereby, as they always have done. If 
the guide is paid the regular guide’s wages, and 
is reimbursed for any expenditures that he makes, 
these payments are not considered as profit from 
the use of the state land for shelters that may 
be occupied. 

“Thus a guide may secure a permit and erect 
an open camp, or several of them, and take his 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 128 Broadway, New York 
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parties to them for the temporary and reason- 
able period authorized by the commission. So 
long as he does not receive additional payment 
because of the occupancy of the camp, there can 
be no complaint on the score of commercial 
profit.” ° 

All of the camps nmst have a sign stating that 
the camps are the property of the state and open 
to the public. 

Tents without platforms for transient use are 
allowed in the preserve at any time without per- 
mit. When a: permit is secured, they may be oc- 
cupied for longer periods or erected on plat- 
forms. Portable canvas houses are also allowed 
under permit. Platforms or canvas houses that 
are allowed to remain from season to season 
must become the property of the state and be 
free to the public. J. D. W. 














IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Ho as ds. Illustrated 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS 
Lexington, Ky. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 

olf and Deer Hounds, m and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to jud; the —~- Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 
in stamps or coin. 


od High-Class Hunting 
Y and Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, 
young stock specialty. Ten cents for han 
catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 
and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 












BOOK ON 


DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newbureh, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 





BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 





the world. Their dogs have won prizes | 
and ribbons, not only at every promi- | 
nent American show, but at the Eng- 
lish shows. Grown dogs for sale— | 
prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 











A THOROUGHLY BROKEN CHESAPEAKE 
BAY DUCK RETRIEVER—(Bitch) pedigreed 
and registered. Trained and used by a market 
gunner. Has retrieved hundreds of ducks. Few . 
dogs her equal as a duck retriever. Price $150; 
also young dogs partly broken; just right to 
shoot over this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 










Vickery Kennels | 


breeders and exhibitors of terriers in | 


THE KENNEL MART 









___Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is potting 
“the blazing soul of Rod. 
erigo” back into the Setter) 
offers the viet 
in 





BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
22) Third Avenue - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds. Foxhounds. 


Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs. Set- 





ters. Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Fer- 


rets. 10c. : 
BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 


THE AIREDALE 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 


An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. There 
is no better all-around sportsman’s dog on earth than 
a well-trained Airedale. This practical book tells 
how to train them. 196 pages. cartridge board cover, 
price $1.00. Fully illustrated. 








Dogs With ee Are Bird Hunters, Bench 


Ts, 
FRANK’S DEN (34008) 

Winner Second S. W. Field Trials on Quail and the All 
American Prairie Chicken Trials of 1916 
Fishel’s Frank—Becky Cott 
Write me for interesting booklet free about these dogs. 
Enlargements of this a other photos of dogs can be 

had, suitable for framing. 
Stud Fee, $25 






H. F. FELLOWS Springfield, Mo. 








Pointers 


d 


Setters 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 





| Hope, Indiana. 













Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 


and Cham. Comanche Fra. k out of the best bitches liv- 
ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 
want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 






WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


How Do You Feed Your Dog? 


Do you buy a package of Dog Biscuits here and a package there without 
thought as to its value? If so, you miss stamping him with that “well 
























cared for appearance” which marks the well bred dog. 


Serve your dog as you serve yourself—WITH THE BEST—and the BEST 
FOR HIM is 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
The Standard Foods Throughout the World 


Send 1c. stamp for catalogue containing valuable information regarding 
dog feeding, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND MONTREAL 






























